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MEMOIRS OF MR. JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


Tis first ornament of the British Stage, was born at Prescot, 
in Lancashire, in the year 1757. He was the son of Mr. Roger 
Kemble, an itinerant manager, who was the progenitor of a race 
distinguished for their excellence in the histrionic art. The name 
of Mrs. Siddons, one of his daughters, is a sufficient eulogy ; 
Mrs. Whitelocke, by her performance of Belvidera, fully justified 
the admiration of her transatlantic patrons; Mrs. Twiss, who 
now presides over a respectable seminary at Bath, exhibited a 
genius above mediocrity; and Mr. Stephen Kemble, notwith- 
‘Standing many disadvantages of person, displayed in his perform- 
ances justness of conception, and considerable power of humoure 
ous expression. 

His father, who was a papist, placed young John at a Catholic 
school in Staffordshire, whence he was removed to an English 
college at Douay, in order to complete his studies for the profes- 
sion of a priest. At this celebrated seat of learning he became 
noticed for the strength of his memory, and greatly admired for 
his happy mode of delivery. 
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_ The confinement of a college life became, in the course of time, 
very irksome to young Kemble, whose thoughts anc inclinations 
were wholly employed on the affairs of the stage ; and he accord- 
ingly quitted Douay before he was twenty, without the consent of 
his father. 

Having landed at Bristol, he walked to Gloucester, where hear- 
ing that his father’s company was at Brecknock, he proceeded. 
thither, but met with a cool reception: his father actnally refused 
to relieve him, but the performers generously assisied him with 
money, by way of subscription, to which his father, according to 
report, was, with difficulty, persuaded to add a guinea. 

On this he returned to Gioucestershire with his pittance, and 
joined Chamberlain’s company at Wolverhampton, where he made 

-his first appearance in the character of ‘Theodosius, in ‘‘ The Force 
of Love.” His profits were scanty, and his distress great, which 
sometimes involved him in rather ludicrous situations. Kemble's 
chief fault seemed to be an unaccountable negligence ; but he was 
still looked upon as a rising actor. 

In hopes of increasing his profits and reputation, he joined the 
manager of the Cheltenham theatre. In order to give a miscellaneous 
entertainment, young Kemble was to lecture, and his partner was 
to entertain the company with slight-of-hand tricks. Kemble ob- 
tained great credit by his eloquence, but neither of them gained 
much money. 

Mr. Kemble then joined a company at Worcester, where he re- 
mained until his sister introduced him to Mr. Younger; from 
which time he gradually improved, until he attained a high de- 
gree of eminence in his profession. About this time he produced 
Belisarius, a tragedy; and a poem, called the Palace of Mercy. 

He afterwards joined Mr, Wilkinson, at York; who, being ap- 
pointed manager at Edinburgh, took Kemble with him. In that 
capital he was well received ; and there he delivered a lecture on 
Oratory, which gained him reputation as a man of letters. In 
1782 he went to Dublin, and joined Mr. Daly's company in Smock 
Alley, where he made his ‘first appearance in Hamlet, in which 
character he greatly distinguished himself. In the*Count of Nar- 
bonne he acquired much fame, though it was the author’s opinion, 
when applied to, that it was impossible for Mr. Daly to get it up; 
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but he afterward acknowledged, that the Count was better per- 
formed than it had been in London by Mr. Farren. At that period 


Mr. Kemble was not considered very successful in comedy, if we 


may Judge from the following anecdote: He performed Sir George 
Touchwood, when Mrs. Cowley’s Belle’s Stratagem wae first re- 
presented in Dublin: but it is said, that he discovered more spirit 
behind the scenes than on the stage; for one evening after the 
second act, Mr. Daly, who played Doricourt, told him he must 
exert himself more, and desired he would take example after him. 
Such imperious conduct offended Mr. Kemble, who immediately 
changed his dress, and said he might get some one else to finish 
the part; nor did he resume the charactertill the manager had 
begged his pardon. Though not so happy in comedy, he was re- 
markable for risibility ; and, at this time, the most trifling inci- 
dent would spoil his serious countenance in tragedy. During his 
first performance of Mark Antony, in All for Love, he happened 
to look up, and observing a pedantic old figure, who was leaning 
over the upper box, with a listening trumpet to his ear, he began 
tosmother a laugh. ‘This at first appeared agitation, it having 
been the most pathetic scene of the play, where he was surrounded 
by his wife and children (Octavia, Mrs. Inchbald) ; but, no longer 
able to contain himself, to the great astonishment of the audience, 
his laugh became loud and immoderate ; and it was some time 
before he was able to finish the character. 

In 1784 he made his first appearance in London, at Drury Lane, 
in the character of Hamlet, and his exertions met with consider- 
able applause. He has often repeated it, always in an improved 
state ; and it is now the most finished piece of acting on the Eng- 
lish stage. He afterwards assumed a great variety of tragic parts, 
many of which he performed with acknowledged excellence. 

In the year 1787, Mr. Kemble married his present wife, the 
widow of the late Mr. Brereton, and daughter of the late Mr. 
Hopkins, formerly prompter of Drury Lane Theatre. 

As various false reports have obtained credit respecting this 
match, and more particularly as the circumstances which led to, 
and attended it, have been misrepresented, we give the following 
authentic statement of the case : 


A certain deceased Nobleman, and ci-devant Minister of State, 
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having discovered in his daughter symptoms of a lurking passion 





in favour of our hero, sent to request an interview. In the course 
of the conference which took place, his lordship very politically 
observed, that to prosecute the enterprize on the part of Mr, 
Kreinble, would be-a_ fruitless and vain attempt—that proper and 
effectual means oi precaution would be adopted to render the 
completion of such a project abortive ; and, finally, that even in 
an extreine case, no pecuniary advantage would accrue. Yet, as 
he wished to keep his mind at ease, and not be under the necessity 
of standing sentinel over his daughter, he was willing to make a 
proposal, by acceding to which Mr. Keinble would at once con. 
sult his own interest, and secure his Jordship’s peace. His lord- 
ship then proceeded to state, that provided Mr. Kemble would 
quiet his paternal apprehensions, by taking to himself a wife, he 
would give him the sum of s£.4,000 within a certaim period after 
the celebration of the nuptials. With respect to the person 
of his future partner for life, he left Mr. Kemble (with the 
exception of one lady) to his own unbiassed choice, only stipu- 
lating, that, the match should take place within a fortnight at the 
farthest. 

In consequence of this conversation, our hero began to cast his 
eyes about him, and soon fixed his choice on Mrs. Brereton. 
The courtship was instantly commenced, and Mrs. Brereton once 
_more consented to become a bride, 

In due course of time Mr. Kemble waited upon his lordship to 
claim the performance of his promise. His lordship received him 
with great politeness, and congratulated him on his nuptials ; but, 
when he proceeded to refresh his lordship’s memory with respect 
to the promised dowry, he was rebutted in a strain of the most 
cutting and severe irony ;—a talent, indeed, for which his lord- 
ship was eminently celebrated. He was asked, what interest his 
tordship could have in his domestic arrangements? On what plea 
he expected to be paid £.4,000 for marrying a pretty girl ?—Was 
he in earnest, or was he acting? His lordship was fully sensible 
of, and duly admired, his great theatrical talents ; but there was 
no occasion for him to assume the.actor in the present instance— 
his lordship would take an early opportunity of witnessing his ex- 
cellent performance on the public stage; meanwhile he begged 
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leave to assure him of the high sense he entertained of his profes- 
sional merit, and with these remarks his lord=hip very politely took 
his leave. 

The conduct of his lordship in this affair, was not very honour- 
able to him as a gentleman anda man of honour. Mr. Kemble, 
however, acquired by his lordship’s artifice, a compensation para- 
mount to wealth—a virtuous and an amiable wife, with an accom- 
plished mind. 

On the secession of Mr. King, in 1788, he was appointed stage- 
manager at Drury Lane, which situation he resigned in 1796, 


‘but which he shortly after resumed, till the year 1801. 


During his management he revived many excellent old pieces, 
in several of which he made judicious alterations. In 1786 he 
produced a farce, called The Project; in 1788, another, called 
The Pannel, taken from the comedy of Its Well its no Worse; 
and, in 1789, the Farm House, taken from the Custom of the 
Manor. He altered Mrs. Behn’s comedy of The Rover, and called 
it Love in many Masks, 1790; and translated from the French a 
musical romance, called Lodoiska, which was acted with great 
applause in 1794. Previous to the season of 180], he refused to 
retain his situation of acting-manager, without he was invested 
with more power than before, which was accordingly pro- 
mised ; but, after a few weeks, complaints arose among the per- 
furmers of the non-payment of their salaries; and Mr. Kemble of 
course, as did others, withdrew his services till the pecuniary 
afairs of Drury were adjusted in the Court of Chancery to the 
satisfaction of all parties; when he and the other performers re- 
sumed their respective situations. 

In 1802 he visited the Continent, and passed a few months in 
the capitals of France and Spain ; devoting much of his time and 
attention to the state of the Drama, and the modes of theatrical 
representation. 

Mr. Morton, the dramatist, had long been anxious to obtain 
ashare of Covent Garden Theatre, and had been promised the 
first vacancy by Mr. Harris. Mr. Kemble, however, received the 
preference after his return from the Continent in 1803, and 
therefore, succeeded Mr. Lewis as acting-manager, and made 
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his first appearance on the stage of Covent Garden in the character 
of Hamlet. 


pentindesand 
———— . a — 
4 


The circumstance as attending the O. P. war, are too familia, 
to the recollection of our readers to require any minute or addi- 
tional detail. It was, probably, in consequence of the opposition 
che encountered from the other proprietors in his endeavours at 
reconciliation, that he soon afterwards sold his share in the 
theatre, and resigned his situation to Mr. Fawcet. 

Mr. Kemble made his re-appearance on the London boards 
on the. 14th of January, 1814, in the part of Coriolanus ; and 
has since appeared in Cato, Macbeth, Hamlet, Richard, and 
Rolla. His return was greeted with an enthusiasm not less due to 
his talents than honourable to the audience. 

The majesty of his deportment, the expression of his counte- 
nance, the solidity of his judgement, and the exquisite felicity of 
his eloeution, all conspire to place him among the greatest masters 
of his heart ; and counterbalance the trivial errors, and partial im- 
pertections, on which envy and bad taste have dwelt with malici- 
ous pleasure. 

In one great quality, assiduity, without which all talent :: 
useless, and all ambition vain, he may be peculiarly regarded as 
the object of universal imitation: to him may be justly attn- 
buted the praise which Johnson ascribes to Pope, that, in his 
‘‘ furthest advances he struggles to go forward, in his highest 
flights still wishes to be higher ; always comparing the future with 
the past, always imagining more than he can do."’ The experience 
of the present season has shewn, that the advance of age has 
neither repressed his ardor, nor enfeebled his powers ; and we 
fervently hope, notwithstanding the severity of his late indis- 
position, that he will soon be enabled to resume his professional 
functions, and to contribute, for a long series of years, to the 
delight and improvement of a nation which has shewn that it 
justly appreciates his talents and reveres his virtues. 
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The Collector.—No. X. 
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** An Olio 

** Compiled from quarto, and from folio ; 
‘* From pamphlet, newspaper, and book, 
‘* Toss’d up by literary cook.” 


——— 


THE STRATFORD JUBILEE. 


A LetTeR from Boswell, giving an account of this celebrated 
tribute to the memory of Shakspeare, was published in the 
«London Magazine” for September, 1769; as it contains several 
particulars not recorded by Victor and others, it may be thought 
worth reprinting. 

‘‘ Allow me, amongst many others, to describe Shakspeare’s 
Jubilee at Stratford-upon-Avon, Upon such occasions it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for those who are present to convey to people at 
adistance a just account of what is going on. ‘There are few 
whose heads are strong enough to be’ in the midst of gay com- 
pany, and a variety of entertainments, without having their spirits 
put into such a fermentation as to be incapable of settling to 
write ; and those who can in these circumstances be quite calm, 
and masters of thentselves, are, for the most part, so dull that 
we cannot expect from them but a heavy and inanimate picture. 

‘© For my own part, I am now returned to London, and I 
flatter myself, that after being agitated as much as any body, I 
have recovered my tranquillity, and am in a condition to give you 
afew remarks on this celebrated jubilee of genius, which I am 
persuaded will engage the attention not only of all ranks in this 
island, but of the learned and ingenious in every part of Europe. 
For what was the Stratford Jubilee? Not a piece of farce and 
thodomontade, as many of the foes of our Roscius endeavoured to 
make us believe, but an elegant and truly classical celebration of 
the memory of Shakspeare, that illustrious poet whom all ages 
will admire as the world hath hitherto done. It was truly an an- 
tique idea, a Grecian thought, to institute a festival in honour of 
a bard. My bosom glowed with joy when I beheld a numerous 


and brilliant company of nobility and gentry, the rich, the brave, 
Von, IV. Uv 
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the witty, and the fair, assembled to pay their tribute of praise to 


Shakspeare ; nor could | help thinking that they at the same time 
paid a very just compliment to Mr. Garrick, the steward of the 
jubilee, who has done so much to make our nation acquainted 
with the inestimable riches of their’own stage, in possessing so il- 
lustrious a dramatic author, with such amazing variety and won- 
derful excellence, as Shakspeare. Garrick may be called the 
colourist of Shakspeare’s soul.—He | 

_- ** Dame Nature’s pencil stole 

Just where old Shakspeare dropt it.” 
Let conceited and disappointed authors and players vent thei: 
spleen against him, he may assure himself that his fame will last 
for ever. : 

The morning of the first day was ushered in with a serenade by 
the best musicians from London in disguise. The Jubilee began 
with an Oratorio in the great church at Stratford ; the subject 
the story of Judith; the words by Mr. Bickerstaff, the music by 
Dr. Arne. It was a grand and admirable performance: but I 
could have wished that prayers had been read, and a short sermon 
preached ; it would have consecrated our jubilee to begin with 
devotion, with gratefully adoring the Supreme Father of all 
Spirits, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift: The 
procession, with music, from the church to the amphitheatre, 
led on by Mr. Garrick, had a very good effect. The amphitheatre 
was a wooden building, erected just on the brink of the Avon, in 
the form of an octagon, with eight pillars supporting a roof. It 
was elegantly painted and. gilded. Between the pillars were 
crimson curtains, very well imitated, as hanging over each recess. 
In this amphitheatre was a large orchestra, placed as it used to be 
formerly in Ranelagh. Here the company dined exceedingly well, 
between three and four. Between five and six the musical per- 
formers appeared, and entertained us with several of the songs in 
Shakspeare’s Garland, composed for the occasion. Sweet Willy 0° 
tender and pathetic. The Mulberry Tree, of which the chorus 
is fine. Warwickshire, a ballad of great merit in its kind, lively, 
spirited, full of witty turns, and even delicate fancies. Mr. Gar- 
rick's words, and Mr. Dibden’s music, went charmingly together, 
and we all joined in the chorus. 


I shall not follow a regular method of narrating the proceed- 
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ings exactly, but just mention what made impression upon my- 
self; that is the best rule for every man to follow if he wishes to 
entertain. 

‘« The performance of the Dedication Ode was noble and affect- 
ing; it was like an exhibition in Athens or Rome. The whole 
audience was fixed in the most earnest attention, and I do believe, 
that if any one had attempted to disturb the performance, he 
would have been in danger of his life. Garrick, in the front of 
the orchestra, filled with the musicians of the nation, with Dr. 
Arne at their head, and inspired with an awful elevation of soul, 
while he looked from time to time at the venerable statue of 
Shakspeare, appeared more than himself. While he repeated the 
Ode, and saw the various passions and feelings which it contains 
fully transfused into all around him, he seemed in ecstacy, and 
gave us the idea-of a mortal transformed into a demi-god, as we 
read in the Pagan mythology. 

“I can witness, from own hearing, what did great honour to 
Lord Grosvenor as well as to Mr. Garrick. After the Ode, his 
lordship came up to the orchestra, and told Mr. Garrick, that he 
had affected his whole frame, shewing him his veins and nerves 
still quivering with agitation. What truly delighted me was, to 
observe the warm sincerity of Mr. Garrick’s enthusiasm for his 
immortal bard throughout the whole suite of entertainments. 
While the songs were singing, he was all spirit and life, joining 
in the chorus, and humouring every part with his expressive looks 
and gestures. When he sung—. 

‘¢ There never was seen such a creature,” &c. 

** Warwickshire thief, 

He’s the chief, 

The thief of all thieves,” &c. 
his eyes sparkled with joy, and the triumph of his countenance at 
some parts of the Ode, its tenderness at others, and its inimitable 
sly humour at others, cannot be described. I know not whether 
it may be a compliment to Mr. Garrick, but I must say that his 
Ode greatly exceeded my expectations. I knew his talents for 
little sportive sallies, but I feared that a Dedication Ode for 


Shakspeare was above his powers. What the critics may say of 


his performance I know not, but I shall never be induced to waver 
'N My Opinion of it. I amsensible of its defects; but, upon the 
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whole, 1 think it a work of superior merit, well suited to the 
occasion by the variety of its subjects, and containing both poeti- 
cal force and elegance. It would be unpardonable should I omit 
acknowledging the pleasure which I received from Dr. Arne’s 
music, which ‘was truly fine; nor must | neglect thanking the 
whole orchestra for their execution. 

‘© As a number of letters have appeared concerning this famous 
jubilee, I would wish to avoid repetition : I would wish not to go 
over the same ground with others, though perhaps it mav be with 
description as it is with farming, where different persons going 
over the same ground will make it have a very different appear- 
ance, just from their different modes of dressing it. When the 
Oude was finished, Mr. Garrick made a very genteel address to us 
in prose, modestly expressing how much he thought himself un- 
equal to the task he had undertaken, and assuring us, that he found 
it quite another thing to speak in public, supported by the great 
genius of Shakspeare, from what he found it to speak in public 
supported only by his own feeble genius; but he hoped we would 
shew him the same kind indulgence as is usually shewn to those 
unfortunate gentlemen who appear for the first time in a charac- 
ter. His epilogue to the ladies was very lively, and very well ex- 
pressed. I hope he will favour us with it in print. When Mr. 
Garrick had done, he invited any of the company to speak, if they 
were so disposed. Upon which, Mr. King, the comedian, got up 
to the orchestra, and gave us a smart ironical attack upon Shaks- 
peare, in the character of a modern refined man of taste. This 
might have done very well on some other occasion ; but, in my 
opinion, it had better been omitted at this noble festival: it de- 
tracted from its dignity; nor was there any occasion for it. We 
were all enthusiastic admirers of Shakspeare : we had not time to 
think of his cavelling critics. We were wrapt into wonder and 
admiration of our immortal bard ; and the levity of the fine gen- 
tleman disturbed the tone of our minds. I must be forgiven, too, 
for gbserving, that this exhibition looked so like a trap laid on 
purpose, that it displeased me, and I was angry to find any 
notice taken of the venemous insects who have shot their stings 
in the newspapers against the jubilee, and particularly against 
Mr. Garrick. It had the appearance of a soreness unworthy of 
our lord-high-steward. If the gnats at any time pierce his skin, 
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Jet him drop a little of the oi] of good-humoured pleasantry upon 
the place, and give himself no further trouble. This is my re- 
ceipt, founded upon experience. Probatum est. I must, how- 
ever, do justice to Tom King, and allow that he played his part 
exceedingly well: I got acquainted at the jubilee with this inge- 
nious comedian, and found him a genteel agreeable companion ; 
and, for all the shining of his brass* upon the stage, a very 
modest man in private society. I am surprised that your corres- 
pondents, who have so justly praised Mr. Angelo’s fire-works, 
have not mentioned the pictures on the banks of the Avon, front- 
ing the amphitheatre. There we beheld Time leading Shakspeare 
to immortality, Tragedy on one side, Comedy on the other, 
copied from the fine ideas of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Behind these 
pictures were placed a number of lamps, which gave them a most 
beautiful transparency. In the same stile were five pictures in the 
windows of the town hall: in the middle Shakspeare, in the attie 
tude of exclaiming— 
“© Oh! for a muse of fire !” 
On the windows of one side of him, Lear and Caliban; on the 
windows on the other side, Sir John Falstaff, and Ancient Pistol. 
In the same stile, too, was a piece of painting hung before the 
windows of the room where Shakspeare was born, representing 
the sun breaking through the clouds. In this room was lodged 
Mr. Thomas Becket, of London, grand bookseller to the jubilee. 
Whether inspiration poetical hath impregnated his mind, time 
must determine. I had a serene and solemn satisfaction in con- 
templating the church in which Shakspeare lies. It is a large old 
building, and has been a kind of cathedral, or a church belong- 
ing to some religious society, for it has a regular choir, in which 
the bard reposes. His grave-stone is a good deal sunk below the 
level of the floor, but nobody will ever put a hand to it, for his 
epitaph is— 
‘€ Good friends, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 


Blest be he that spares these stones, 
, But curst be he that moves my bones.” 


At one end of his grave-stone some pious hand had placed a gar- 


* ’Hongst Drury’s sons he comes, and shines in brass. —CHURCHILL. 
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land of flowers, bavs, laurels, and other evergreens ; and there 





were also festoons of evergreens put on the monument which i:; 
erected on the wall next his grave. The monument is not very 
excellent. The warlike music of the Warwickshire militia, and 
the discharge of artillery, added considerably to the grandeur of 
our jubilee. We all wore, hung with a blue ribband at our breasts, 
a medal of Shakspeare, very well cast by Mr. Westwood, of Bir- 
mingham ; on one side was the head of Shakspeare, and round it 
this inscription— 
WE SHALL NEVER LOOK UPON HIS LIKE AGAIN. 
And on the reverse— 
JUBILEE 
‘AT STRATFORD, 
IN HONOUR, 
AND TO THE 
MEMORY, OF 
SHAKSPEARE, 
SEPTEMBER 1769. 
D. G. 
STEWARD. 

- We also wore favours called Shakspeare's favours ;—ladic-, 
gentlemen, even servants and peasants wore them. Every human 
being had, or seemed to have, an idea of the classical festival. 
‘Taste beamed a ray on the lively and the stupid, on those who felt 
it, and on those who felt it not. The very shop-bills upon this 
occasion were pieces of genius. Mr. Jackson, from Tavistock 
Street, London, gave about the following one— 

«© Shakspeare’s Jubilee. 

‘* A ribband has been made on purpose at Coventry, called 
Shakspeare’s Ribband : it is in imitation of the Rainbow, which 
uniting the colours of all: parties, is likewise an emblem of the 
great variety of his genius. ° | 

“* Each change of many-colour'd life he drew." 
JOHNSON. 

«‘ T dare say Mr. Samuel Johnson never imagined that this fine 
verse of his would appear on a bill to promote the sale of ribbands. 
Since I have mentioned this illustrious author, I cannot but re- 
gret that he did not honour Shakspeare’s Jubilee with his presence, 
which would have added much dignity to our meeting. The ma: 
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querade-ball was one of the best that has been in Britain, There 
were many very rich, elegant, and curious dresses ; many beau- 
tiful women ; and some characters well supported. All the 
papers have already been pretty full-on this subject, so I need say 
little, only I must observe, that a masquerade is an entertain- 
ment which does not seem much suited to the genius of the 
British nation. In warmer countries, where the people have a 
great flow of spirits, and a readiness at repartee, a masquerade is 
exceedingly agreeable ; but the reserve and taciturnity which is 
observable among us, makes.us appear awkward and embarrassed 
in feigned characters. Many of our Stratford masks seemed angry 
when any one accosted them. ‘The race at the jubilee was neither 
better nor worse than other races; nor, indeed, could it be ex- 
pected to be any how extraordinary, except, as an ingenious lady 
observed, we could have procured a race of Pegasuses in honour 
of our poet. It was much to be regretted that bad weather pre- 
vented us from having the pageant, upon which Mr. Garrick had 
bestowed so much time in contriving, and so much expence in 
furnishing. It was to have been a procession of allegorical beings, 
with the most distinguished characters of Shakspeare’s plays, with 
their proper dresses, triumphal cars, and all other kind of ma- 
chinery ; but the heavy rains made it impossible to have this ex- 
hibited, without destroying the valuable dresses, and endangering 
the still more valuable health of the fair performers, who might 
have been rendered incapable of appearing in public for a whole 
eason, perhaps for life. Nature seemed to frown on a jubilee in 
honour of the thief who had ‘robbed her of all she was worth.’ 
But as no cost has been spared on this pageant, 1 hope Mr. Gar- 
rick will entertain us with it in the comfortable regions of Drury 
Lane. 

“Much noise has been made about the high price of every 
thing at Stratford. I own I cannot agree that such censures are 
just: it was reasonable that Shakspeare’s townsmen should par- 
take of the jubilee as well as we strangers did; they as a jubilee 
of profit, we of pleasure. As it lasted but for a few nights, a 
guinea a-night for a bed was not imposition. Nobody was un- 
derstood to come there who had not plenty of money. Towards 
the end of the jubilee, many of us were not in very good humour, 
% many inconveniences occurred, particularly there not being 
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carriages enough to take us away but in detachments, so that 





those who had to wait long tired exceedingly. I Jaughed away 
spleen by a droll simile: taking the whole of this jubilee, said I, 
is like eating an artichoke entire. We have some fine mouthfuls, 
but. also swallow the leaves and hair, which are confoundedly dif. 
ficult of digestion. After all, however, I am highly satisfied with 
my artichoke. . 

‘*©To conclude as I began—TI will always be of opinion, that 
Shakspeare’s Jubilee at Stratford-upon-Avon, is an_ institution 
which does honour not only to our immortal bard, but to all who 
have contributed towards it; and I hope that every seven years it 
shall be celebrated with equal ardour of enthusiasm as it has been 
in 1769. 

«¢ T always am, Sir, your very humble servant, 
** James Boswetu.” 


| 


CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT THEATRES. 


Tuovcr from the want of newspapers, and other periodical 
publications, intelligence was not so speedily circulated in former 
times as at present, our ancient theatres do not appear to have 
laboured under any disadvantages in this respect; for the players 
printed and exposed accounts of the pieces they intended to ex- 
hibit ; which, however, did not contain a list of the characters, 
or the names of the actors by whom they were represented :— 
‘¢ They used to set up their bills upon posts some certain days 
before, to admonish the people to make resort to their theatres, 
that they may thereby be better furnished, and the people pre- 
pared to furnish their purses with their treasures.”—Treutise 
against vaine Playes and Interludes, b. 1. (no date). The anti- 
quity of this custom likewise appears from a story recorded by 
Taylor the Water Poet, under the head of Wit and Mirth—<‘ Master 
Field, the player, riding up Fleet Street a great pace, a gentle: 
man called him, and asked him what play was played that day. 
He being angry to be staied on so frivolous a demand, answered, 
that he might see what play was plaied upon every poste. ‘1 cry 
your mercy,’ said the gentleman, ‘I took you for a poste, you 
rode so fast’.”” Taylor's Works, p. 183, Ames, in his ‘ History 
of Printing,” p. 342, says, that James Roberts, who published 
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some of Shaks care’s dramas, printed bills for the players.—It 
appears from the following entry on the Stationers’ books, that 
even the right of prinfing play-bills was at one time made a sub- 
ject of monopoly : 

“Oct. 1587. Juhn Charlewoode.}] Lycensed to him, by the 
whole consent of the assistants, the oniye ymprinting of all man- 
ner of billes for players. Provided that if any trouble arise here- 
ove, then Charlewoode to bear the charge.’’-—Malone. 





M. Rouelle, the celebrated chemist, was extremely absent at 
his lectures ; he usually brought with him a brother and a nephew 
to assist him in his experiments; but, as his assistants were not 
always there, he would cry nephew! why nephew ! but the nephew 
not coming, he would go himself to the laboratory, always con- 
tinuing his lecture as if he had still been with his auditors, and, 
at his return, h ad commonly finished the demonstration he was 
then about. One day, in the absence of his brother and nephew, 
being left to perform the experiments hiinself, he said: Gentle- 
men, you see this cauldron upon this brazier—VHell, if I was to 
cease stirring a single moment, an explosion would ensue which would 
blow us all ito the air. This was no souner said than he forgot 
to stir, and his prediction was accomplished ; the explosion took 
place with a horrible crash, all the windows of the laboratory 
were smashed to pieces, and two hundred auditors whirled away 
into the garden.— Grimm's Memuirs. 








His Majesty the King of Prussia, having desired M. d’Alembert 
to fix the amount of his subscription to M. de Voltaire’s statue, 
M. d'Alembert said: 4 crown, Sire, and your name.—Ibid. 





———— 


Rousseau’s celebrated Memoir against the Progress of Know- 
ledge originated with Diderot. Which side of the subject do you 
mean to take ? said he to Rousseau, when he was to compose his 
speech on this question for the Academy of Dijon. In favour of 
letters, answered Jean Jaques. -’ Tis the asses’ bridge, replied Di- 
derot : take the other side, and you will see what a norse your speech 
vill make.—~Ibid, 

Vox. IV. X x 
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A journeyman pastry-cook stole away the mistress of Marsha! 
Saxe, one night, during the siege of Maestricht, and carried her 
off. The night of their escape, it is to be presumed, was ver: 
tempestuous, since the bridges of communication between the 











Marshal's army and Lowendahl’s corps, which was on the other 
side of the river, were carried away ; and it was feared the enem; 
might take advantage of this circumstance, and, falling upon 
Lowendahl's corps, destroy it entirely. M. Dumesnil, who was 
distinzuised at that time by the appellation of the handsome Du- 
mesnil, and who died of his expedition to the parliament of Gren- 
oble, came to see the Marshal early in the morning, He found 
him sitting on his bed, much agitated, with his hair dishevelled, 
and appeared in a great affliction. He began to console him, 
saying : ‘ The misfortune is undoubtedly very great but it may be re- 
paired..—* Alas! my friend,’ replied the Marshal, « there is no 
remedy, Iam undone! Dumesnil continued endeavouring to re- 
animate his courage, and console him for the disaster of the night. 
‘ It may not,’ said he, be attended with the consequences which we 
may apprehend.’ Still the Marshal was diseonsolate, and continued 
to say that the loss was. irreparable. At length, after about a 
quarter of an hour had passed in this way, the Marshal began to 
perceive that all M. Dumesnil had said related only to the bridges, 
when he exclaimed: ‘ Pshaw! who would have thought that you 
were talking only of these broken bridges !—It is a petty inconveni- 
ence which may be repaired in three hours ; but Chantilly is gonc' 
They have taken Chantilly away from me !'—TIbid. 


— 


An Englishman, who was about to cross the Alps, having stopped 
at Ferney, to see M.de Voltaire, in taking leave of him, asked if he 
had any commands for Italy. The patriarch requested him by all 
means to bring him the ears of the Grand Inquisitor. The English- 


man, when he arrived at Rome, talked of this commission in several 
companies, till at length it reached the ears of the Pope. When 
the Englishman had an audience of his Holiness, after some other 
conversation, the latter asked him whether he was not charged 
with some commission? The traveller understanding from this 
question that the Pope knew the story, smiled ; upon which his 
Holiness Ganganulix said: I beg you to let M. de Voltaire know, that 
the Inquisition has for a long time had neither eyes nor ears.—Ibid. 
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THE PRINCE REGENT. 


Previousty to a grand masquerade at the King’s Theatre, the 
Prince of Wales, who purposed being there, was so seriously indis- 
posed as to require the attendance of Dr. Reynolds, who, upon 
being asked whether the royal patient might with safety venture 
to the Opera House, gave a decided negative. ‘The Prince was 
dissatisfied with the Doctor’s mandate, and assured him that no 
exertion on his part would be requisite, as he intended going ina 


domino; the Doctor, however, still persisted in his opinion, ad-. 


ding, that he would not answer for the consequences—it might 
occasion His Royal Highness’s death ; to which the Prince is said 
to have replied—‘* Well, Doctor, you know—Beati sunt illi qui 
moriuntur in domino,” 





LYLY’S *“ ENDYMION,” 

Tue trespass, in respect to dramatic unity, committed by 
Shakspeare in ‘ The Winter's Tale,”’ will appear venial to those 
who have read the once-famous Lyly’s ‘‘ Endymion,” or, (as he 
himself terms it in his prologue) ‘‘ The Man in the Moon,” 4to, 
1591. Two acts in this piece comprize the space of forty years ; 
Endymion lying down to sleep at the end of the second act, and 
waking the fifth after a nap of that unconscionable length. Lyly 
has likewise been guilty of far greater absurdities than even 
Shakspeare committed ; for he supposes. that Endymion’s hair, 
features, and person, are changed during his sleep, while all the 
other personages of the drama remain without alteration.—Such 
absurdities as these are thus pleasantly ridiculed by Sir Philip 
Sydney, in his ‘‘ Defence of Poesy :”"—‘* Our Tragedies and 
Comedies observe rules neither of honest civility, nor skilful 
poetry. Here you shall have Asia of the one side, and Africk of 
the other, and so many other under kingdoms, that the player 
when he comes in, must ever begin by telling where he is, or else 
the tale will not be conceived. Now you shall have three ladies 
walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe the stage to be 
agarden. By and bye we hear news of a shipwreck in the same 


place ; then we are to blame if we accept it not fora rock. Upon 
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the back of that comes out a bideous monster with fire and smoke, 
and then the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave: 





while in the mean time two armies flv in, represented with four 
swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart will not receive it 
for a pitched field * ?) Now, of time they are much more liberal ; 
for ordinary it is, that two young princes fall in love; after many 
triverses she is got with child; delivered of a fair boy; he js lost; 


gruweth a man; falleth in love, and is ready to get another child; 

and all this in two hour's space : which, how absurd it is In sense, 

every sense can imagine.” , 
June 4, 1814. 


Dancre, Jun. 








MEMOIRS OF Mr. T. COOKE. 


Mr. T. Cooke, who appeared last season on the boards of the 
Lyceum Theatre, and with whose reputation as a performer and 
musical composer the public is already acquainted, is the son of 
‘Mr. B. Cooke, Musical Professor of Dublin, in which city he was 
born in the year 1783. At a very early period of his youth, he 
evinced a strong attachment to the pursuit of music, and made 
also, at an age when very few have acquired any knowledge of 
the science, a very considerable proficiency in the cultivation of 
it: so much so, that in his fifteenth year he succeeded the cele- 
brated Bianchi as leader of the band at the Theatre Royal Crowe 
Street, a situation which it required no ordinary combination of 
talent and judgement to fill effectually. From that period to the 
present, except during short intervals of voluntary secession, Mr. 
T. Cooke has conducted the principal musical department of that 
theatre, and with a degree of credit and popularity (whether he 
be considered as a performer, a composer, or an arranger of 
music,) very rarely enjoyed by the most eminent of his contempo- 
raries. 


In the course of Mr. Cooke's connection with the theatre, he 


* For some farther account of the miserable expédients to which the players 
were formerly obliged to have recourse, to remedy the inconveniences arisiDy 
from the want of scenes, &c. Wide The Collector, ‘No. I. 
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beca:.e an occasional actor at his own bencfits, in comic pieces, 
most of which were of his own production ; and this almost un- 
precedented transition from the orchestra to the stage was so suc- 
cessful as to obtain for him the various degiees of approbation 
which belong to authorship and representation. He did not at- 
teapt any thing for a considerable time beyond this, we almost 
say subordinate dramatic effort, though his subsequent progress 
has shewn that his talent lay in a more important line of the 
drama However, whilst his sphere was limited to the exhibition 
of comic powers his success was uniiorm. ‘The public adopted 
him with the most cordial patronage in those minor efforts of 
youthful fancy, and with a presentiment that isis abilities would 
carry him over so circumscribed a boundary. The anticipation 
was righi.—A judicivus perusal of whatever excellence presented 
ilgeif periodically in comic opera, united with critical musical ac- 
quirements, and a tenor voice of much compass and flesibility, 
induced Mr. Cooke to appear in public as a performer in that line 
of stave exhibition for his own benefits; a situation in which 


more partiality and indulgence are usually experienced than when — 


theatrical character is assumed professionally. The study of a 
pursuit, however, often leads a man beyond his original inten- 
tion; and we find this to have been the case with Mr. Cooke. 
He had not, on the Dubdlin stage, exceeded the pretensions that 
belong to an occasional appearance as the principal singer in 
Comic Opera ; but, in that limited exertion, he bad acquired as 
much celebrity as reached the knowledge of those who conduct 
the London Theatres; and when Mr. Cooke was in town last 
summer, on some business connected with an extensive musical 
establishment in Dublin, of which he is the head, proposals were 
made to him to engage for a few nights at the Lyceum Theatre, 
which he was prevailed on to accept. Accident, it would seem, 
has been chiefly instrumental in giving Mr. Cooke to the public 
in the light of a professional performer in Comic Opera. Few 
men who have undertaken so difficult a part as the principal 
Singer wn that department of the drama, have less justification 
from previous experience to embark in so much responsibility than 
Mr. Cooke; but very few indeed, on the other hand, who have 
engaged ia that arduous aad conspicuous situation, were as weil 
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qualified to attempt it, by the possession of an enlarged and com- 
prehensive ground-work, as that gentleman.—So great a stock 
of musical knowledge and taste—so capable a voice, and so good 
a conception, have very seldom fitted any man besides Mr. Cooke 
for eminence in the Operatic Drama. He has only to contend 
with inexperience; but that is soon conquered by perseverance, 
and we shall be glad to see Mr. Cooke pursue the success and re- 
putation he has already obtained on his first appearance, as we 
may very fairly consider it. We understand that Mr. Cooke is 
likely to appear a second time at the Lyceum Theatre in the 
- course of the ensuing summer ; and we are extremely glad that 
so good a source of en.oyment and recreation is promised us. 

\.r. Cooke's disposition for theatrical effort does not seem to 
have in any degree impaired the vigour of his musical genius and 
attainments. His compositions are esteemed among the best pro- 
ductions of the time; and in all the arrangements of harmony 
that require the superintending hand of skill and taste, there is 
scarcely a master or professor more competent than Mr. Cooke. 

Mr. Cooke Was married in the year 1805 to Miss Howells, late 
of Covent Garden Theatre, by whom he has several children. 
Mrs, Cooke, it will be recollected, took the leading female cha- 
racters in the different pieces in which Mr. Cooke appeared at the 
Lyceum Theatre, and divided with him the applause and appro- 
bation which was liberally conferred on those occasions. She has 
a sweet flexible voice, possessing considerable power and compre- 
hension, and gives great effect to the songs in which we had an 
opportunity of estimating her claims as a singer. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Mr. Eprror, 


As the rage, or rather Kexendsc scribendi, seems greater than it 
ever was, it behoves all who have any wish to appear in print to 
be a little careful what dress they assume; and yet, never did I 
see our Reviews filled, I think, with more inflated nonsense than 
at the present day. Do the novelties of the Theatres give us 4 
better opinion of the writers than the periodical publications do 
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of theirs ? Alas, no! Allis vapid and redundant—witness ‘ Debtor 
and Creditor,’ and the interlude of ‘ Intrigue ;’ of the first it is 
kindness to be silent, of the second I will ask, if men had gone 


on the stage to give ‘‘ a play extempore,” any thing worse could 


have been produced—** My lovely creature !"’ ‘‘ ‘Take pity, or see 


'-me die,” with a constant allusion to horns, anda plentiful scarcity 


of wit, seeined to constitute the whole of this delectable morceau— 
it fortunately was not long—that praise must be given. I will 
conciude, Sir, by giving a receipt for a modern play, by which 
any person may vamp up a drama that may fill the house, and 
Jine the author's pockets. As to common sense, let it be out- 
raged.—Vapid says— 


“ People like best what they least understand.’” 


Go seek some Fable neither gay nor sad ; 

The Hero not a fool, nor yet quite mad : 

A roving libertine with guilt oppress’'d— 

But pray take care that he be simartly dress’d : 
Talk about dice, his conquests, and what not— 
He may, indeed, some rival fool have shot / 

Let duns annoy him, let his steward teize— 

You may, forsooth, arrest him, if you please. 
Then let his uncle rave, and storm, and swear, 
Say he shall rot, and waste his life-time there. 
When into all these fiend-like scrapes he’s placed, 
‘Trick out some Fair, with birth and fortune graced ; 
Let her both pity and adore this swain, 

And say that he, and only he, shall reign 

Th’ undoubted master of her heart and hand ;— 
Then join the twain in wedlock’s silken band. 
The former wooer of this love-sick fair 


‘Dart from the stage, rude glaring at the pit. bs 


May threat to drown, or, with a hideous stare, 
Rail on the sea; or, with convulsive fit, Re, 


This is a play like many plays I've seen, 
And things will be as other things have been! 


ACADEMICUS. 
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PORTRAITURES OF THE FRENCH, BEFORE AND SINCE THE 
REVOLUTION, 


~—— -————- 2 


No. Il. 


DISPOSITION OF THE FRENCH. TO MAKE THE BEST OF EVERY THMNNG. 

The French are remarkakly prompt and dexterous in converting 
trifles to some advantage. 

Yet one of their most sensible countrymen confesses, qu’ils ne 
font rien de sang froid, that they do nothing in cool blood 
In tenui labor, great labour. in little purposes, has often been 
ascribed to them, and their natural vivacity is accused of degene- 
rating into a hurry of disposition, which prevents the due con- - 
sideration of what they are about. 

But the truth is, that from the quickness of their parts, and 
the warmth of their temper, they summon as much of their at- 
tention to affairs of little as to those of great consequence. 

Hence, among other advantages, every thing tells among them, 
by the manner they deliver it; and trivial occurrences attract 
notice, from their method of representing them. 

This promptitude of disposition is of admirable utility in ex- 
tracting from incidents, apparently insignificant, something that 
may prove serviceable. 

But were it of no other use, it conduces amply to fill up time, 
and make it pass agreeably, by keeping the mind active and en- 
tirely occupied. They who have felt the pangs of indolence will 
readily allow, that an aptitude for occupation, no matter with 
what object, is a perpetual fund of enjoyment. 

The art of enjoying time is therefore completely understood by 
the French. Little of that heaviness is perceptible among them, 
of which we are apt to cémplain, for want of bestowing our 
thoughts on that multiplicity of occurrences from which they are 
constantly providing themselves with occasions of merriment and 
pastime; but which we are either too grave, or too careless, OF, 
perhaps, too difficult, to admit as subjects worthy of attention. 

A Frenchman turns all things into amusement; while we, 
on the contrary, conformably to that philosophical and dis- 
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quisitive temper on which we value ourselves, are apt to cast too 





prying and studious an eye upon whatever is susceptible of re- 
ficxion; and are more taken up with the investigation of things, 
than with the means of deducing enjoyment from them. 

To this happy frame of mind in the French is owing a ‘perpetual 
readiness to concur with whatever can promote good humour. 
Seldom is the mirthful disposition of any company damped by the 
untimely seriousness of any one present. All are willing to pay 
their contingent of jovialness ; and so pure and genuine is the 
satisfaction they manifest on such occasions, that no people on 
earth can, with more propriety, be said to divert themselves than 
the French. 

Tirer parti de cette vie, to make the most of life is the study 
and endeavour of the French in all situations. %Jt accompanies 
them’ in their commonest and most ordinary transactions. What- 
ever their professions may be, none is suffered to exclude that 
propensity to cheerfulness, which seems inseparable from their 
composition. 

The numerous members of those monastic fraternities, now no 
more, however strict in their rules and institutes, were equally 
blessed with this proneness to gaiety and facetiousness ; and as 
ready to indulge it as those who lived at large in the world, 
unconfined by conventual regulations, and at liberty to follow 
their inclinations without restraint. 

Yet, strange to tell, it was in France we found the severest of 
all monastic institutions ; as if mankind delighted in the most 
glaring contradictions. The monks of La Trappe were undoubt- 
edly the most penitential of mortals. Their austerity of life was 
proverbial. They had renounced, in the fullest sense, all the 
joys and comforts of this world; and made it their continual 
business to practice every kind of self-denial and mortification. 


FONDNESS OF THE FRENCH FOR WIT. 


“The French are restless in the search of wit. They prize it 
above all other qualifications. In all discourses, those of the 
Constitutional Assembly and the Convention not excepted, the 


aim of the speaker seems much less to say proper and judicious, 


than lively and shining things ; such as may be remembered to the 
Vor, IV. 7% 
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credit of their author, rather than as having promoted the eluci- 
dation of the subject agitated. 

This the French in general: prefer to useful and solid reasoning, 
if unattended with brilliancy. It is common to hear them say, 
that a man has spoken completely to the purpose ; mais sans esprit, 
but without wit. This is an ingredient so necessary, that they 
who want it are poor in the micst of all other intellectual riches, 

In the mean time, no occasions: are lost of displaying it, by 
such as possess the smallest quantity. Whoever receives the least 
particle of it from Nature, cultivates it like a precious plant, and 
js solicitous to procure it all manner of improvement. 

Hence this country abounds with diseurs de bon mots, sayers of 
good, id est, of smart things. <A character not a httle valued 
even among the most sensible people; and which persons of the 
highest consideration are often as desirous of ounining. as if 
much benefit was te acerue from its possession. 

There hardly passes a day among those who constitute the beau 
monde, that is not productive of some witticism ; which, for some 
time, is inrolled in the lists of fame, and sets a kind of seal on the 
reputation of the speaker. He is henceforth intitled to the admi- 
ration and deference of such as are deficient in this much envied 
and much coveted talent. 

In what the poignaney of many, or most of these sayings, con- 
sists, it is often difficult, sometimes impossible, to tell; unless by 
those who are acquainted with the circumstances that brought 
them forth. ‘Thus, they are at best but local or partial wit, the 
least meritorious of any. 

It is precisely in this sort, they who affect the most wit among 
other people, as well as among the French, are found principally 
to excel, 

In that clear, substantial kind, comprehensible to every body, 
and of which the energy is félt alike in all places, as it would be 
unjust to say they ,fell short of their neighbours, it would be 
equally rash to assert that they exeel them all, 


ARTIFICE OF THE FRENCH IN THEIR TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGNERS. 


In the midst of that versatility of thought and volubility of 
speech, which distinguish the French from all Europeans, they 
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possess in an eminent degree the art of prev ailing upon people to 
acquiesce in their demands and pretensions. 

This is an art, of which their frequent and advantageous use is 
experimentally known to the individuals of other countries, not 
more in private than in public affairs. 

What renders this the more notable is, that their artifice being 


universally suspected, people are of course upon their guard, and 


come, as it were, prepared to encounter and frustrate it. But 
notwithstanding the firmest resolves, the proverb which teaches, 
that forewarn is to fore-arm, does not hold good against them. 
So great is their subtlety and finesse in finding means to elude the 
vigilance of the most wary. 

It is peculiarly remarkable, that the principal method by which 
they baffle the circumspection of those they are dealing with, is 
by assuming a mask of candour and frankness. This engages men, 
however they may apprehend the character of their nation in 
general, to grant a particular exception in favour of those with 
whom they are treating. 

This the French, it seems, have entitled la talent de negocier : 
and imagine, not without sufficient reason, they are superior to 


- all others in this beneficial science. One may, however, with 


much more truth and propriety, entitle this system of dealing la 
talent de tromper ; the talent of deceiving. 


.When we consider the prodigious utility of which it has proved 
to them on many a celebrated occasion, it is not surprising they 
should cherish and continue the practice of it, as the foundation 
of a variety of important advantages, not otherwise attainable. 

Neither have they, on the other hand, much reason to com- 
plain, who have so repeatedly suffered themselves to be made their 
dupes; ‘since, after so many warnings, it was unquestionably 
their own fault, if they. were overreached. 

The French adledge in their own justification, that they use the 
same weapons as their antagonists; who are only exasperated at 
the superior skill with which they employ them. 

It has been seid that the Duke of Marlborough, in the prosecu- 
tion of his military schemes, was often thwarted by the Dutch 
ministry, in so decisive and peremptory a manner, as to leave no 
hope they could be brought into his measures. Their opposition 
was such, as sometimes to take a resolution to put a negative on 
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his proposals, before they were thoroughly acquainted with them. 
But, in spite of these determinations, his dexterity of reasoning 
was so invincible, as to conquer all their obstinacy. 

This passage has by the French been applied to themselves ; and 
their methods of arguing are compared with those of that celebrated 
statesman and general, but certainly without any just pretence. 
The strength of his arguments was derived from the reality of the 
assertions he built them upon. Pilausibility was out of the ques- 
tion. The perpetual unfailing success of all his enterprizes shewed 
they were projected on the surest grounds. 

It appears, therefore, that the very reverse of deceit, or sophistry, 
was the main spring of his oratory; and that it is the height of 
impertinence in the French, to imagine their talents in over- 
reaching bear any similitude to those powers which procured him 
such an ascendency. . 

This passage reminds one also of the propensity long inherent 
in the French, to compare their transactions with those of the 
most illustrious models, and to draw the most advantageous in- 
ferences to their own credit. Their writers abound with speci- 
, mens of this kind, and are particularly lavish of allusions to cele- 
brated names and deeds, whenever their design is to magnify the 
actions of their own countrymen. . 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tha Satires of Juvenal. Translated into English Verse by Charles Badham, 
M. D. with Notes and Illustrations. Ovtavo, 14s. Longman and Co. 

In an acrimonious advertisement, replete with common-place 
abuse, of what he is pleased to denominate the craft of criticism, 
Dr. Badham defies the sinistral croakings of the Quarterly Reviewers, 
whose opinion of the published specimen of his translation, did 
not perfectly accord with his own ; and appeals with exultation to 
the opinion of his friends. The misplaced resentment, and the 
zealous gratitude of an author, equally tend to excite suspicion 
that he is more ambitious of obtaining praise than of deserving it ; 
but we shall not be tempted from the impartial execution of our 
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duty by first appearances, and sball form our estimate of the 
Doctor's powers from a careful examination of his performance. 
That translation of the Roman satirist can alone be regarded ag 
perfect, which expresses, with equal felicity, the spontaneous ardor 
of indignant virtue, the sententious brevity of moral truth, and 
the majesty of sonorous declamation. Such a translation must 
convey the meaning of striking passages, in lhinguage as nearly 
according with the style and diction of the oviginal as the ditfer- 
ence Of idiom will admit; and, in passages cf less decided charac- 
ter, must combine the clegance of the poet with the fidelity of the 


translator. Mr. Gifford has equally sueceeded in both these excel- 


Jencies : the merit of Mr. Hodgson is coutined to the latter. le 


has emasculated Juvenal, and transformed a vrave, austere, and 
misanthropic philosopher, into an elegant Iccturer on the short- 
ness of life and the licentiousness of woman. ‘Io what extent Dr. 
Badham deserves the praise of particular fidelity, or general effect, 


will be best determined by a comparison with the original, and 


with the version by his most eminent predecessors, of those passages 
which have usually been selected as the test of a translator's powers. 


‘* Semper Ego auditor tanquam ? numquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri,” &c. 


<< That Theseid still! and is there no resource, 
Shall Codrus with diurnal ravings hoarse, 
Shall whining clegies, my peace invade, 

And plays that never, never can be play’d. 
Shall Telephus, my life’s perpetual curse, 
Pass unrequited with a single curse ; 

Or huge Orestes, where, alarming sight! 

On no fair margin of reviving white, 

The eye can rest, but ink and blackness all, 
One maze perplext, one complicated scrawl,” 


Here the emphatic force of auditor—‘‘ Semper auditor tanquam ?" 
is entirely lost; and the idea, as Gifford expresses it, of paying in 
kind, does not occur till the mention of Telephus. The addition 
to the character of the plays, that they never, never, can be 
played, is unauthorised by the text, and inconsistent with the 
manner of Juvenal; and the maze perplext, and complicated scrawl, 
are mere expecients of the author to complete the couplet. 
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The lines— 
** Quandoquidem internos sanctissima divitiarum 
Majestas: etsi, furesta pecunia, templo, 
Nondum habitas, nullas nummorum ereximus aras, 


Ut Colitur Pax, atque Fides, Victoria, Virtus.” 


are thus translated— 


« Though to that power pernicious we behold 

No altar yet, no temple raised to gold, 

Yet Peace, and Faith, and Victory, maintain 

Their proper ritual and their separate fane ; 

As Concord once—where storks, which none molest, 
Now in the ruins rear the clattering nest.” 

Here the whole scope and meaning of the passage are lost. 
The construction is evidently—and although pernicious gold does 
uot yet inhabit a temple, and we have not erected altars to Money, 
in the same manner as to Peace, and Faith, and Victory, &c. 
Dr. Badham, by changing the application of the conjunction, 
and placing the adoration of Virtue in contrast with the worship 
of Plutus, represents his author in the second couplet as exulting 
in the triumph of the legitimate objects of worship ; and, in the 
third, as lamenting the desertion of their temples. Mr. Giffor: 
has preserved the meaning and the spirit of the author— 

** Pernicious gold! though yet no temples rise, 
Nor altars to thy name perfume the skies, | 
Such as to Victory, Virtue, Faith, are rear’d, 
Or Concord, where the clamorous stork is heard, 
Yet is thy full divinity confess’d, 

And thy shrine fix’d in every human breast.’ 

Again— 


** Nota magis nulli domus est sua, quam mihi lucus, 
Martis, et Eoliis vicinum rupibus antrum, 

Vulcani ; quid agant Venti: quas torqueat umbras 
Eacus ; unde alius furtive devehat aurum 

Pelliculz : quantas jaculetur Monychus ornos,” &c. 


These lines are thus translated— 


‘¢ The grove of Mars—the caves where loudly roar 
Grim Vulcan’s forges on Catania’s shore, 

My very old and tried good friends are these, 

What winds are stirring from the whispering breeze, 
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Up to the wintry blasts that sweep the sky, 

What ghosts are scourged by Oacus and why ; 

From shores of Colchis, how in days of old, 

A daring robber filch’d the fleece of gold ; 

How warring Centaurs, just like pebbles, fling 
Uprooted oaks, are tales which hundreds sing,”’ &c, 


The spiritless substitution of ‘* my very old and tried good 


friends are these,’ for ‘‘ nota magis nulli domus sua ;"’ and the 


hyperbole by which the Centaurs are represented as flinging up- 
rooted oaks ‘‘ like pebbles ;” deprive this passage of all claim to 
be regarded as a translation of Juvenal: and, considered as an 
imitation, it bears no resemblance:to the manner of the original. 
A comparison between Mr. Gifford’s version of that part of the 
tenth satire, which relates to Hannibal, has convinced us too 
decisively for the reputation of Dr. Badham, that he is indebted 
for many of his best passages to those who have preceded him. 
We cannot justly compliment him by asserting that materiam 
superabat opus ; and conceive the couplet of Mr. Gifford, 


“*Go! madman! go! the paths of fame pursue, 
Climb other Alps, and other realms subdue.” 


to excel the imitation of his imitator and successor, 


‘*Go! maniac! go! in glory’s frenzied dream 
Roam o’er the Alps.— 


But if Dr. Badham be inferior to his predecessors in transfusing 
the general spirit of many connected passages, and be seldom able 
to sustain a continued flight of lofty or vigorous declamation, he 
is equally unfortunate in expressing, with the utmost force and 
brevity of which the language is susceptible, those short, abrupt, 
and concentrated maxims, and apothegms, for which Juvenal, 
above all the writers of antiquity, is remarkable. Mr. Gifford has 
been highly and deservedly praised for his translation of sententi- 
ous and oracular passages, and that Dr. Badham will, notwith- 
standing some instances to the contrary, derive little advan- 
tage from the comparison, many of the subjoined extracts present 
us with indisputable evidence : 


** Nil erit ulterius quod nostris moribus addat, 
Posteritas: eadem cupient, facient que minores ; 
Omne in precipiti vitium stegit ; Utere velis, 
Totos pande sinus,” &c, 
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*« Nothing is left, nothing for future times, 








To add to the full catalogue of crimes ; 

‘The bafiled sous must feel the same desires, 

And act the same mad follies as their sires : 

Vice has attain’d its zenith, then set sail, 

Spread all thy canvas to the fav’ring gale.’’— Gifford. 

The mevit of the first three lines in the following passage is de- 
stroyed by the inartificial construction of the three succeeding 
ones. How could the person addressed fill the bosom of a sail; 
he could only leave it to be filled. ‘‘ Following all the clue” is not 
less prosaic in idca than in metre. | 

** Morals like ours defy posterity ; 

Worse than their sires, the sons can never be ; 
To wish our wishes—all we did, to do, 

And of our crimes to follow all the clue, 

Is left to them ; go then and spread thy sail, 


And fill its bosom with no changeling gale.”—Badham., 
Again— 


“¢ Difficile est satiram non scribere ; nam quis iniqux 


Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus ut teneat se?” 
3 


‘<*Tis hard to chuse a less indignant strain, 

For who so slow of heart, so dull of brain, 

So patient of the town’s increasing crimes 

As not to burst impetuous into rhymes.” —Gifford. 


‘¢ *Twas for the scourge while vice or folly cries, 
To write, and not write satire, might surprize ; 
For who so well to crimes hath steel’d his breast, 
That he can bid the rising passion rest, 

When,” &c. &e, 


Here the whole force of inique tam patiens urbis, is entirely lost. 
The next example is not more correct— 


“* Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, aut Carcere dignum 
Si vis esse aliquis,. Probitts laudatur et Alget!” 

*¢ Dare nobiy, man, if greatness be thy aim, 

And practice what may chains and exile claim ; 

On guilt’s broad base thy towering fortunes raise, 
For virtue starves on universal praise.”— Gifford. 


4 


The third of these lines is an interpolation. 


‘¢ So wouldst those prosper, merit first the jail, 
Let Gyare her worthless subject hail ; 
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For Probity amidst applauses pines, 
And gains ten thousand friends, but never dines.” ——Badham. 


In the second line the meaning of Juvenal 1s inaccurately ex- 
pressed: he does not advise the ambitious adventurer actually to 
sustain the punishment of exile, but only to be worthy of it. 


** Stulta est clementia, cum tot ubique 
Occurrant vates, peritura: parcere chartx.” 


*¢ Spare not my ink from foolish clemency, 
But in each sheet, while countless poets throng, 
Resolve, myself, to waste it in a song.’’—Hodgson. 

The force of the word cum, and the motive of his no longer 
hesitating to destroy the paper, is more clearly expressed by Dr. 
Badham : Gifford expresses the idea, but has introduced the su- 
perfluous phrase ‘* 'twere useless clemency to spare the oil.” 

‘* While bards thus swarm vain clemency it were, 
Paper so sure to perish still to spare.’”,—Badham. 

Upon the whole, we are decidedly of opinion, that though Dr. 
Badham has failed in attaining the object of his ambition, his 
powers are not unequal to the task he has undertaken, and seconded 
by a more scrupulous study of the ancient writers, a more inti- 
mate knowledge of his author, and a more assiduous devotion to 
the object which he selects for the exercise of his talents, would 
place him above the necessity of defying, in the language of angry 
impotence, the decisions of criticism. He is extremely sarcastic 
on the subject of professional reviewers, and wittily insinuates, 
that, because the monthly critics are paid for their labours, their 
opinions are futile, partial, and ignorant. Does distrust and 
degradation always attach to emolument laboriously obtained ? 
Is Dr. Badham ashamed of accepting a fee, or his clerical friends 
averse to receive the annual rents of their incumbencies ? And 
why is it more disgraceful, or less indicative of honesty, to be re- 
warded for a criticism, than to be paid for a prescription ora 
sermon ? H. 








The Letters of Lord Nelson to Ludy Hamilton, §c. Two Vols. 8vo. £1. 1s. 
Lovewell und Co. Barbican. 


Tue Editor of these volumes is one of those criminal or un- 


thinking beings, who, excited by the love of emolument or note- 
Vor, IV, Z 2 
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riety, corrupt the virtue of the public under the pretence of eratify- 
ing its laudable curiosity, recal, with calumnious minuteness, the 
forgotten frailties of greatness, and drag from the hallowed shade 
of domestic privacy, all that can administer to licentious ridicule, 
or prurient speculation. The correspondence between Lady 
Hamilton, Sir William Hamilton, and Lord Nelson, presents the 
singular and afflicting picture of a husband neglecting his wife to 
doat upon the wife of another man, and receiving in return the 
most ardent assurances of eternal love; while the easy gentleman 
permits the correspondence of his lady and his friend with all the 
coolness of the most perfect security and indifference. Supposing 
that all parties were immaculate, the language employed through- 
out the letters of Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, is such as 
ought not to have passed between two individuals whose hearts 
and whose duty had long been the property of others. No man 
who has read any part of these letters can suppose the intercourse 
- to have been Platonic, nor will it be easy to prove the decency 0: 
expedience of recording an example so injurious to the interests of 


morality, so insulting to Lady Hamilton, and so degrading to her 
illustrious admirer. 


There are undoubtedly many spirited and characteristic letters 
dispersed through the volumes, which every lover of bravery, 
generosity, and animation, will read with delight ; but every feel- 
ing mind will wish that the duty of erasure had been frequently 
performed, and that the vulgarities and indecencies by which they 
are accompanied had been concealed from the public eye. Where 
is the utility of printing the hasty lapsus calami of departed great- 
ness at full length, or of laying aside the usual abbreviations of 
inadvertant profaneness. | 

In two copies of verses, inserted in our poetical article, Nelson, 
appealing to his heart, declares, 

** One half to duty and his country due, 

The other, better half, to love and you!’ 
And assures her— | 

<¢ Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 

- The empire of the sea, 


Than Henry shall renounce bis faith 
And plighted love to thee !”’ 


Lady Hamilton exclaims, in strains of equal ardor— 
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* I think I have not lost my heart, 
Since I with truth can swear, 
At every moment of my life 
I feel my Nelson there.” 











In love, indeed, as in every other pursuit, Lord Nelson was 


enthusiastic and impetuous. That woman must have been desti- 


tute of the feelings of her sex who could listen to language like 
the following with indifference : 


** You are dear to us; it is your sex that rewards us; it is your 
sex who cherish our memories; and you, my dear honoured 


friend, are, believe me, the first, the best of your sex. I have 


been the world around, and in every corner of it, and never yet 
saw your equal; or even one which could be put in comparison.” 


** There was one letter I rejoiced not to have read at the time. 
It was one where you consented to dine and sing with ****, 
Thank God! it was not so :—I could not have borne it, and now 
less than ever..... as to letting him hear you sing, I only hope 
he will be struck deaf, and you dumb, sooner than such a thing 
should happen: you cannot think how my feelings are alive to- 
wards you; and they never can be diminished. My hearty en- 
deavours shall not be wanting to improve, and to give us New 
Ties of regard and affection.” 


The subjoined letter, even notwithstanding the many hiatus, 
may be regarded as the ne plus ultra of amorous enthusiasm. 


«* My dearest beloved Emma, 

‘* To say that I think of you by day, night, and all day, and 
all night, (would) but too faintly express my feelings of love and 
affection towards you **** unbounded affection. Our dear, ex- 
cellent, good ***** is the only one who knows any thing of the 
matter ; and she has promised me, when you *** ** again, to 
take every possible care of you, as a proof of your never-failing 
regard. for your own dear Nelson. Believe me, that I am inca- 
pable of wrenging you in thought, word, and deed. No! no! 
not all the wealth of Peru could buy me for one moment ; its all 
yours, and reserved wholly for you and ***: certainly from the 
first moment of our happy, dear, enchanting, blessed, meeting. 
The thoughts of such happiness, my dearest, only beloved, makes 
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the blood fly into my head. Ever! for ever, 1 am your's! only 
your's, even beyond this world, 
‘¢ NELSON AND Bronte. 
‘« For ever! for ever! your only Nelspn! 
‘* Aug. 26, 1803 *.” 


For examples of Lord Nelson's indefatigable zeal in the service 
of his country, of his rapidity of decision, and utter defiance of 
difficulty, danger, and inconvenience, we must refer to the letters 
_ themselves. - The private scandal connected with a few of the other 
letters, particularly those addressed to Miss Horatia Nelson, his 
adopted child, and to Mrs. Thomson, may render them the 
objects of interest to the lovers of secret history and the votaries 
of idleness ; but they will be valued from nobler motives by the 
few who are able to appreciate the benevolence, tenderness of 
heart, and warmth of feeling, which, in common with many 
other parts of the correspondence, they so strikingly display. H. 








National Triumphs. By Mrs. Cockle. Pp. 30, 2s. 6d. Chapple. 


Tue fluency and melody of Mrs. Cockle’s versification, the 
chastened brilliance of her diction, and the animated beauty 
of her sentiments, cannot but excite the enthusiasm of the most 
insensible reader, and satisfy the judgement of the most fastidious 
critic. The present is decidedly the best of those effusions which 
commemorate the late propitious current of events. The requiem 
of a Spanish mother over her famished child, will exemplify 
Mrs. Cockle’s talents for plaintive and pathetic harmony; and 
the reader will not be less gratified by the vigor of her heroic 
couplets than by the delicacy and elegance of her eligiac stanza. 

H. 


v 








The Exile of Elba; or, The Dawnfal of Buonaparte, &c. By John Gwilliam, 
Author of the Battles of the Danube and Barrosa, &c.—pp. 48. 


Mr. Gwitiiam is one of those unfortunate gentlemen, who, 
having acquired by long and unremitted scribbling, some degree 


* This letter is described, by a mistake, we presume, of the Editor, as ade 
dressed to Mrs. Thompson. 
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of facility in the art of pairing rhymes and counting syllables, 
mistake the bias of inveterate habit for the impulse of inspiration ; 
and the morbid frenzy of the Cacvethes scribendi for the vigorous 
enthusiasm of genius animated to spontaneous expression. ‘The 
writers of this class might atone by the metrical correctness of 
their compositions, for their deficiency in the higher qualities of 
poetry, and might enjoy the smiles and plaudits of their friends in 
a security undisturbed by officious criticism: but vanity is no un- 
usual companion of dullness, and in the ambition of these gen- 


tlemen to attain the honours of the legitimate favourites of Apollo 


they forfeit the praise that might be obtained by short and labori- 
ous efforts. Because Southey, and Scott, and Byron, are able to 
delight the world by productions committed to paper currénte 
Calamo, Mr. Gwilliam, possessing no one qualification for the 
task, comes forward to repeat the experiment, with what success 
the following extracts will enable the reader to discover : 

** All nature felt the power of his throne, 

Fraud—death—and rapine—all the wiles of man 

Were his, and formed his immolating plan: 

He put whole kingdoms in his wrath to flight, 

All bent before his desolating might. 

He put to nought his own Creator’s power. 

But that great God, in one auspicious hour, 

From his high seat the bolt of vengeance huri'd, 

And crush’d the greatest monster of the world.” 


The image of a Dutchman peeping out of a ditch, to listen to 
the deliverance of Europe amidst exulting spheres, is certainly 
original. 

** Swift from his muddy haunt the Belgian sire 


Breaks forth, the breath of heaven to respire, 
Cheer’d by the music of the exulting spheres.” 


If a monotonous succession of numbered syllables, accented ac- 
cording to the established laws of prosody, and abounding in 
phrases, metaphors, and allusions, which have long constituted 
the common places of poetry among third-rate makers of verse, 
in the lower forms of our public schools, entitle an individual to 
the appellation of a poet, the continual obtrusion of Mr. Gwilliam 
on the public may be defended against the opinions of Horace 
and the general feelings of mankind ; but if some portion of in- 
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tellectaal vigor, a few felicities of diction and of metre, inde- 
pendent of mere accordance with the rules of scanning or the 
restraints of grammar, and one or two ideas above the usual level 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, be expected in every work that is pre- 





sented to the world as an example of poetical composition, Mr, 
Gwylliam can produce no passport at the ivory gate of criticism, 
The Empire of Literature will no longer bear the intrusion of a 
man whose pretensions are illegitimate, but will sentence him to _ 
unpitied exile from the borders of Parnassus. H. 








Tragedies by John Galt. Cadell and Davies. 

Ir has seldom been our misfortune to witness a more striking 
and deplorable example of self-confidence, united with con- 
temptible imbecillity, of affectation with vulgar and detestable 
grossness, and of perverse or helpless ignorance, with the most 
ostentatious pretensions to scholastic knowledge, than is exhibited 
in these motley performances. Mr. Galt is a disciple in the school 
of Shakspeare; of his pretensions to the lowest form, unless the 
mose indecent and stupid imitations of his master’s errors and 


deformities, be a proof of merit, let the reader judge— 


SUBLIMITY., - 





*¢ Lorenzo, 
Yes! sordid wretch! Curs’d trafficker in hearts, 
When thou art damn’d, be it thy punishment 
Zo writhe in molten gold.” 


PERSPICUITY AND ELEGANCE. 


*‘]T am a repeater, by my maker made, 

And when I am press’d must tell how time goes ; 
But I can stay at’ home—lie on a shelf— 

See no one—nothing hear—sit like an abbess. 

I may as well, with hood and veil, at once 

Go serve my God, and ‘for this sprightly fair 
Sigh to a fly-benastied eracifix.” 


DIGNIFIED PASSION. 


*¢ Chaos and hell! hast thou been here and heard, 
Detested witch! But if I Kill thee now 

I shall precipitate mysé{f' to worse. 

‘Hither, cursed lynx! and die when I have time.” 
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FELICITY OF METAPHOR. 


“« The night advances to that horal bourn, 
Where touch the wheels of yesterday and time ”” 


FEMALE INDIGNATION. 


‘* Stop! Traitor, stop! or if there be a name 
Of more perfidious villainy expressive, 
I'll call thee that, incarnated of hell.’’ 


And, finally, 


PHILOSOPHY IN ALL ITS LOGICAL PRECISION AND CHASTE SIMPLICITY. 


‘¢ There is in Nature, Sir, no accidents ; 

The boundless providential enginry 

Still moves harmonious : and the augur-signs 

Are but remote accordant parts, discern’d 

Without the wedded wheels and linking chains ; 

For all the motions in the frame of time, 

Proceed, combined, and rise from one great spring.’” 


We would have forgiven Mr. Galt the publication of his egotistic, 
inaccurate, and superficial lucubrations in prose, which none but 
the wealthy will be induced to purchase, and of which the baleful 
influence must be somewhat counteracted by the number and ex- 
cellence of the publications which have appeared on the same 
topics within the last few years; but the state of the modern 
drama is at present so deplorable, and the taste of the theatrical 
community so lamentably perverted, that every composition which 
tends in the slightest degree to promote the diffusion of bad taste, 
and the degradation of the drama, demands from its friends the 
most severe and most immediate reprobation. We firmly believe, 
that a composition more prolific in nonsense, absurdity, vulgarity, 
pedantry, and all the qualities of bad writing, and less destitute 
of every poetical quality, than Mr. Galt’s Tragedies, has never 
polluted the press, or degraded the literature of England; and 
our astonishment is only equalled by our regret, that the respect- 
able names of Cadell and Davies should have been prefixed to so 
shameless and illiterate a performance. H. 
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ORIGINAL AND FUGITIVE 
POETRY. 


VERSES TO LADY HAMILTON. 


WRITTEN, IN A GALE OF WIND, BY LORD NELSON. 


THoucH —————'s polish'd verse superior shine, 


Though sensibility grace every line, 
Though her soft muse be far above all praise, 
And female tenderness inspire her lays : 
Deign to receive, though unadorn'd 
By the poetic art, 
The rude expressions which bespeak 
A sailor's untaught heart. 
A heart susceptible, sincere, and true ; 
A heart by Fate and Nature torn in two ; 
One half to duty and his country due, 
The other, better half, to love and you! 
Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 
The empire of the sea, 
Than Henry shall renounce his faith 
And plighted love to thee ! 
Andi waves on waves shall cease to roll, 
And tides forget to flow, 
Ere thy true Henry's constant love 
Or ebb or change shall know. 


EMMA (LADY HAMILTON) TO LORD NELSON, 


I ruinx I have not lost my heart, 
Since I with truth can swear, 
At every moment of my life 
I feel my Nelson there ! 


If from thine Emma’s breast her heart 
Were stol’n, or flown away, 
Where, where, should she her Nelson's love, 


Record each happy day ? 
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If from thine Emma’s breast her heart 
Were stol’n, or flown away, 

Where, where, should she engrave, my love, 
Each tender word you say ? 


Where, where, should Emma treasure up 
Her Nelson’s smiles and sighs, 

Where mark with joy each secret look 
Of love from Nelson's eyes ? 


Then do not rob me of my heart, 

Unless you first forsake it ; | . 
And then so wretched it would be, 

Despair alone will take it. 








TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


2. 


Beauties -—(for, dress’d with so much taste, 
All may with such a term be graced,)— 
Attend the friendly stanza, 
Which deprecates the threaten’d change 
Of English modes for fashions strange, 
And French extravaganza. 


oO 


_ What !—when her son’s renown have won 
In arts and arms, and proudly shone 
A pattern to the nations, 
Shall England's recreant daughters kneel 
At Gallic shrines, and stoop to steal 
Fantastic innovations ? 


3. 


Domestic—simple—chaste—sedate, 
Your fashions now assimilate 


Your virtues and your duties :— 
With all the dignity of Rome, 
The Grecian Graces find a home 


In England’s Classic Beauties. 
Vor, IV. 3A 
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4. 
When we behold so fit a shrine, 
We deem its inmate all divine, 
And thoughts licentious bridle ; 
But if the case be tasteless, rude, 
Grotesque, and glaring—we conclude 
It holds some worthless idol. 


5. 
Let Gallia’s nymphs of ardent mind, 
To every wild extreme inclined, 
In folly be consistent ; 
Their failings let their modes express, 
From simpleness of soul and dress, 
For ever equi-distant. 


6. 


To-day Napoleon's servile set, 


In monstrous bonnets they coquet, 

The silliest of the silly :— 
The King appears—what raptures flow ! 
The giant bonnet falls—and lo! 

A Lilliputian lily ! 


7. 
True to your staid and even port, 
Let mad extremes of every sort, 
With steady scorn be treated ; 
Nor by art's modish follies mar 
The sweetest, loveliest, work by far 
That Nature has completed : 


8. 


For oh !—if in the world’s wide round 
One peerless object may be found, 
A something more than human; 
The faultless paragon confess'd, 
May in one line be all expressed— 
A WELL-DRESS'D Enciisu Woman. 
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TO EMMA IN ENGLAND. 


BY THE HONOURABLE C. J. F 





Nice, March 4. 

Wuen Nature to your eyes can show 

No sight the drooping heart to cheer, 
But one wide waste of trachless snow, 

And frozen streams and forests drear ; 
\A wish in Emma's heart may rise 

This warmer clime’s delights to prove, 
To breathe the bliss of milder skies, 

And -muse amidst the orange grove ! 
Yet this fond bosom pants the while, 
For Winter's frown and Emma's smile. 


What though, where’er I turn my eyes, 
A thousand beauties court my view: 

Here, mountains melting in the skies ; 
There, the calm world of water’s blue. 

Though Flora paints th’ enamel'd ground, 
Usurping Winter's tyrant reign ; 

Though Plenty pours her blessings round, 
Unsatisfied I still remain ; 

And this fond bosom pants the while 

For Winter's frown and Emma's smile. 


What joys to me can roses give ? 
What joys to me the lilies fair ? 
Unless the chaplet I could weave, 
And place it round my angel’s hair ? 
Tis true, their various hues combined 
May serve to charm another's eye ; 
But, bringing Emma to my mind, 

In me they only raise a sigh, 
And make this bosom pant the while, 
For Winter's frown and Emma's smile. 
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O, Emma! were I now with thce, 

What soft delight this heart would own! 
How vain would Winter's terrors be! 

How fearless would I meet his frown! 
To these glad eyes his brow would seem, 

No looks, but those of joy, to wear ; 
And raptured love would fondly dream, 

He saw May’s richest garland there ; 
Nor this fond bosom think the while, 
On Winter's frown, but Emma’s smile. 





IN ANSWER TO * * * * * 


_ Ayp durst thou, then, insulting youth, demand 
A second spoil from Love's impoverish'd store ? 
Shall strains like thine a second kiss command, 
Thankless for one, because I gave no more ? 
One lamp irradiates all your azure heaven, 
One polar star directs the pilot’s way ; 
Yet what bold wretch complains no more were given, 
Or doubts the blessing of each friendly ray ? 


One timorous kiss, which multitudes might bode, 
At once thy sun and guiding star had proved, 

- If, while thy lips beneath its pressure glow'd, 

And thy tongue flatter’d, thou had’st truly loved. 


The flame which burns upon the virgin cheek, 
The rising sigh, half utter’d, half suppress’d, 
To him who fondly loves, will more than speak 
What wav'ring thoughts divide th’ impassion’d breast. 


Such soft confusion could the Moor disarm, 
And this rough heart, like Desdemona’s, move ; 
But soon her easy weakness broke the charm, 
And, ere her life she lost, she lost her love. 


~ 
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No—if I hate thee, wherefore should I press 
A treach’rous contract with Love's favourite seal ? 
And, if I wish thy future hours to bless, 


Ah! why, too soon, that anxious care reveal ? 


a” 








A ready conquest oft the victor scorns, 

His laurels fade, whose foe, ere battle, yields ; 
No shouts attend the warrior who returns 

To claim the palm of uncontested fields, 


But banish lawless wishes from thy soul, 
While yet my hate or love is undeclared ; 

Perhaps, e’er many years in circles roll, 

-‘Thou'lt think Eliza but a poor reward. 


For, O! my kisses ne’er shall teem with art, 
My faithful bosom forms but one design— 


‘To study well the wife’s, the mother’s part, 


And learn to keep thee, ere I make thee mine. 


Euiza, 








THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


"Tis past—War drops his crimson lance ; 
The Boursons mount the throne, 

And re-assume their Spain and France, 
To rule by love alone. 

Resolved to prove that France and Spain 

“ Have better’d their condition, 

One bids the Slave Trade thrive again, 
And one the Inquisition. 
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ee 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Mr. Eniror, ; 

TuHrouGu the medium of your Publication I beg leave to request 
this letter may be laid before the public, in order to justify and 
clear me of any ill-grounded imputation that may have been laid 
to my charge. | 

I have seen in the public papers, with the greatest uneasiness 
and concern, that the Letters from the late Lord Nelson to myself, 
have been published and offered for sale. I am also informed, 
that blame has thereby been attached to me for giving publicity 
to such private documents. Had I, in any manner whatever, 
sanctioned or authorised such publication, the public, and most 
particularly those individuals whose names are therein mentioned, 
as well as my friends, might have just right to impute such blame 
to me; but I hereby declare they have been published entirely un- 
known to me, never having in any way, by word or deed, autho- 
rised, sanctioned, or advised their publication. 

The letters in question were given by me for the express and 
sole purpose of making proper selections from them, towards the 
illustration of the life of Lord Nelson, which I intended, at that 
‘period, to have published myself. These letters were fraudulently 
withheld, and undue advantages taken of the existing circum- 
stances, which latter deprived me of the only means to regain 
them. Added to this, it has been most cruelly reported, that I 
have reaped some pecuniary advantage from the sale of this pub- 
lication. In answer to this, I protest most solemnly, that I never 
have received, directly or indirectly, in any way whatsoever, the 
smallest pecuniary advantage or emolument therefrom. 

Mr. Editor, your humble servant, 
Temple Street, No. 12, Emma HamizTon. 

Blackfriars Road, June 5, 1814. | 


MOTHER RED CAP. 
Numbers of the inhabitants of the metropolis may remember 
the old sign of Mother Red Cap, situated on the London Road 
between Tottenham Court and Kentish Town, near the spot 
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where Camden Town now stands. 








Tradition says, the first 


founder of this old public-house had been one of the camp-women. 


who attended the army of the Duke of Marlborough during his 


~campaigns ; and, that after the peace of Utrecht, she set up a 


hédge ale-house on the spot since distinguished by her portrait as 
a sign. Her house, though humble, and built only of mud, 
straw, and thatch, became, however, a favourite place of resort 


to the officers and soldiers who knew her in the army; and here, 


over a mug of her wholesome home-brewed, they used to tell of 
their achievements and adventures during the wars. The old 
woman lived long enough to improve her fortune and her dwel- 
ling, but whether, as the story goes, she survived to the great 
age of 120, is uncertain. The modern sign, a copy of the old 
one, represents her in her red cap, with a glass of ale in her 
hand ; but, formerly, the following verses were appended to it. 
which the modern landlords or painters have omitted : 


‘© Old Mother Red Cap, according to her tale, 

Lived twenty and a hundred vears by drinking this good ale ; 
It was her meat, it was her drink, and medicine beside, 

And if she still had drank this ale, she never would have died.” 





NOVELTIES. ; 

I look upon a playhouse as a world within itself. They have 
lately furnished the middle region of it with a new set of meteors, 
in order to gain the sublime to many modern tragedies *. I was 
there last winter at the rehearsal of the new thunder, which is 
much more deep and sonorous than any hitherto made use of. 


‘They have a Salmoneous behind the scenes, who plays it off with 


great success ; their lightnings are made to flash more briskly 
than before ; their clouds are also better furbelowed, and more 
voluminous ; not to mention a violent storm locked up in a great 
chest, that is designed for a tempest. They are also provided 
with above a dozen showers of snow, which, as I am informed, 


are the plays of many unsuccessful poets ¢, cut and shredded for 
their use. 


‘ ApDISON. 


* Monk Lewis's, for instance. | 
t+ Mr. Colburn has taken care of these in our days, 


aan 
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ANECDOTE. 

Mr. W , one of the most celebrated painters now in Europe, 
was the son of an honest Quaker in Pennsylvania, who had followed 
the occupation of a cooper, by which he had obtained a frugal 
support for his family. His intention was to confine his son Ben- 
jamin to the adze; and the education which he gave him was 
suited to this view; but the perseverance of genius being generally 
indefatigable, young: Benjamin’s chalk strokes were oftencr ob- 
served to sketch the ‘* human face divine,” than to trace profes- 
sional circles ; and he performed such exploits as excited the ad- 
miration of the whole village. 

These manifestatrens gave his father great concern, and he seri- 
ously remonstrated against them: ‘* Benjamin, | charge thee to 
desist. I tell thee, Benjamin, thou art in the road to ruin ; and 
if thou continuest therein, verily, verily, thou wilt be a vaga- 
bond. I must smite thee, Benjamin, if thou dost not leave these 
profane fooleries, and apply thyself to thy business.” 

Benjamin endeavoured to submit to authority; but the fire of 
genius was not to be controuled: and a neighbour opening a 
public-house, he undertook, on condition that he would provide 
the materials, and keep his secret, to paint him a sign. His lei- 
sure hours soon performed his promise ; and it was exhibited with 
great triumph. In a country village, an event of this kind is- 
prodigious ; and the villagers collected, not to criticise, but to 
applaud : among the rest, the father of Benjamin presented him- 
self. 

‘«« And pray, friend, where didst thou pick up this famous piece 
of business ?”’ 


“© If I dared to tell you, Sir—if I was sure it would not displease 
you’ — 

“« Nay, nay, friend—Pray why shouldst thou think it would 
vex me? Verily, thou hast excited my wonder; and I must en- 
treat thee to explain thy meaning.”’ . 


«« But thou will be angry with Benjamin.” 

This was enough—the secret was out. The old gentleman was 
greatly astonished ; and rationally concluding that it was in vain 
to struggle any longer against the unequivocal decision of nature, 
he advised Benjamin to depart for the great city, Philade)phia, 
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and there set up the business of sign-painting. The lad, not 





waiting for a repetition of this advice, took a hasty leave of his 
native village ; and, proceeding to Philadelphia, his uncommon 
merit drew upon him general attention. His success exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations; and he speedily embarked, with 
strong recommendatory letters, for England, where the rapid 
progress which he has made, is well known to all those who have 


the smallest acquaintance with the history of the fine arts. 





MELODRAMES. 

The following recipe for Melodrames I can assure the proprietors 
of the two Theatres Royal is an infallible one :—Take an elephant, 
three stone of dog’s meat, and the hind-quarters of a horse; one 
quart of the property-man’s best poison, two blunt stilettos and a 
dark lanthorn—banditti, quantum suf.—a mine, a broken bridge, 
three trumpets and a bugle, a prince or princess in disguise, an 
assassin and his whiskers, and peasants ad libitum—three-fourths 
of the Carmen Triumphale, and the whole of The Sorrows of the 
Heart, or any modern circulating library novel; if this is not at 
hand, you may throw in Monk Lewis—sweeten to your taste with 
a corporation address, and set the whole to boil in a burning 
mill—skim it as it cools, and take care of the dross ; it will serve 
as an excellent manure for dry brains, and promote the growth of 
sonnets to Delia, and occasional prologues for private theatricals. P. 





GENERAL WINZINGERODE. 


When General Winzingerode was taken prisoner at Moscow, 
one of the French huzzars who seized him, perceiving that he had 
a valuable watch, said ‘‘ Give me your watch.’’ The General in- 
stantly complied with the demand. A short time afterwards, when 
he was liberated by the gallantry of the Russian troops, and the 
French hussar had become a prisoner in his turn, the latter, with 
great unconcern, pulled the General's watch out of his pocket, 
and presenting it to him, said—‘*‘ Since fortune has turned against 
me, take back this watch, it belongs to you, and it would not be 


so well to let others strip me of it.” Winzingerode admiring the 


conduct of the huzzar, who did not know him, took back the 


watch, and immediately returned it, saying, ‘‘ Keep the watch, it 
shall not be mine, for I have been your prisoner.” 
Vor, FV. 3B 
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GALLIC LEVITY.. , 

After every thing had been arranged for the surrender of 
Chalons for the last time to the Allies, a fresh deputation was ob- 
served to come from the town: the Prussian General concluded 
that they wished to trifle with him, and declared that he would 
listen to no further proposal. At length he was prevailed upon 
by the gentlemen surrounding his person, to alter his resolution ; 
and, on the party being adinitted to his presence, it was dis- 
covered that it consisted of the manager of the theatre and his 
principal actors! who had come to entreat his Excellency’s com- 
mands respecting the play he would have performed on taking the 
town. He had given out Voltaire’s tragédy of Tamerlane; but, 


‘ if that was not agreeable, any other would be exhibited, &c. 


FRENCH WIT. 


The late Empress of Germany asked a French officer if the . 


Princess Royal of France was, as the world reported her, the most 
beautiful Princess in Europe—‘‘ I thought so yesterday,”’ answered 
the polite Frenchman. 


Mr. FOX AND Mr. HARE. 

Mr. Hare, formerly the Envoy to Poland, had apartments in the 
same house with Mr. Fox; and, like his friend Chartes, had fre- 
quent dealings with the monied Israelites. One morning as he 
was looking out of his window, he observed several of the tribe 
waiting at the door for admittance.—“ Pray, gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘‘ are you For hunting or Hare hunting this morning.” 


FIRE-WORKS. 
A certain Colonel who has been distinguished by his activity 
in the management of the fire-works, was lately commending 


the epitaph on Purcell’s monument in Westminster-Abbey.—‘* He 
p ~ 


is gone to that place where only is own harmony can be exceeded.” 


A lady present, more remarkable for vivacity than discretion, 
observed, in reply, ‘‘ And, by changing a single word, the 
same epitaph, Colonel, might serve for you—‘ He is gone to 
that place where only his own fire-works can be exceeded’.” 
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Mr. KEAN. 


Mr. Kean’s benefit, it is said, produced the unprecedented sum 
of £.2,000. The receipts were all clear profit, the Committee of 


Management. having remitted the usual charge for the expences of 
the house. 


MODESTY ! 


Dr. Busby intends giving two Concerts at the Opera-House. 
The Doctor consulted Mr. Braham, in the first instance, request- 
ing his advice what performers he should engage. Mr. Braham 
immediately recommended Catalani, Dickons, Salmon, &c. The 
doctor in consequence waited on Mons. Vallebrague, and begged 
to know Madam Catalani’s terms. The answer was 500 guineas 
each day, or the half of the gross receipts : and Monsieur said, if 
the Doctor would agree ‘to the latter proposal, he himself would 
engage the singers at a great expence, and pay them liberally out 
of his own portion.—‘‘ Well,’’ says the Doctor, ‘“ what would you 
offer them ?”’ ‘* Why,” says Monsieur, ‘* my wife five hundred 
guineas every morning; Mrs. Dickons ten guineas each morning ; 
Mrs. Salmon ditto ; and Mr. Braham’’—<‘ Stop,” says the Doctor, 
‘I have already engaged that gentleman—he is to have thirty 
guineas each morning, or if’’—-—‘* Ha! ha!” interrupted the 


‘astonished Frenchman with a tragic groan—‘‘ Thirty guineas 


every morning! He's a Jew!” On which the Doctor made his 
bow, and engaged Grassini. 


—— 


ANECDOTE OF THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


When Mr. Jeffery was in America, from whence he has just re- 
turned with a wife, he dined with Mr. Maddison, but whether at 
the President’s own table, or that of a mutual acquaintance, we 
cannot say. During an accidental pause of the conversation after 
dinner, when the first spokesman was sure of attracting the atten- 
tion of the whole company, it seemed to occur to Mr. Maddison, 
that this was the fit opportunity to put. a question to the British 
visitor, which he doubted not would be answered in a way that 
would be pleasant: to the feelings of the Americans present.—- 
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« Pray, Mr. Jettery,”” said the first magistrate of the United States, 
** may I ask you, what your people say to the war with us here, 
« on this side the Atlantic?” ‘The silence was profound, in ex- 
pectation of the interesting answer :—it was as follows—‘ If 1] 
recollect right, Sir, there was a little talk of it at Liverpool ; but 
I can’t say it was spoken of in my hearing any where clse !” 


PHILOSOPHY. 


At a public mecting of the friends of rational liberty and im- 
prdévement, which lately took place at Liverpool, the Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, known as the author of a work of Italian history, 
mentioned, in the course of his speech, the following anecdote :— 
«* When J was in Paris, in the year 1802, I attended a meeting of 
the National Institute. On that occasion, the celebrated Lalande 
read an essay on the position of the fixed stars. ‘This paper was 
very long, and very dry—as long and as dry, gentlemen, as an 
American state paper. It was also so very recondite, that it was 
unintelligible to all the audience, save some dozen scavans, who 
sat round the tribune. When the essay was concluded, these 
scavans commenced a plandit, in which the whole audience im- 
mediately joined. Among the loudest was an officer of the guard, 
next to whom I had the honour to sit. Being morally certain 
that this gallant soldier did not understand a sentence of what 
had been read, I took the liberty indulged to a stranger, and 
said to him, ‘ Permit me, Sir, to ask why you applaud?’ to 
which he answered, with a significant smile, ‘ Because I am glad 
that the philosopher's essay is finished’.’’ 


a 


FLYING. 

Bishop Wilkins had no doubt, that, by artificial aids, men 
could be brought to fly; and that it would be as common for 2 
gentleman to call for his wings as his boots.—The erea he pre- 
dicted seems to be fast approaching, for our members of parlia- 
ment have already taught lead to fly, and it seems probable that 


in a few years it will be as common for an insulted M. P. to call 
for his inkstand as his pistols. 
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KING'S THEATRE. 

Ir is impossible not to be highly gratified by the contrast be- 
tween the regularity, splendor, and decorum, with which this 
establishment is now conducted, and the disgraceful mode of its 
former management. The attention of the performers is no longer 
distracted by the necessity of enforcing their pecuniary demands ; 
the subscribers are no longer insulted by the-ignorance and vul- 
garity of those who are dependent on their bounty; nor the 
audience disgraced by nakedness or rags. ‘The entertainment is 
worthy of the rank and taste of the majority of its visitors, and 
must have produced in the Royal Strangers, an impression highly 
favourable of the national taste, liberality, and wealth. 

Saturday, May 21, an Opera was produced, composed by Mr. 
Didelot, intituled, ‘‘ Karl et Lisbeth.’ It displays the usual 
talents of Mr. Didelot, and was favourably received. A Mr. 
Rozier made his first appearance in the Ballet: he is one of the 
most agile and dexterous dancers we have seen, but is miserably 
deficient in the first requisite of his art—Grace of action and 
attitude. . 

Tuesday, May 25. Madame Grassini, who had been engaged 
for the remainder of the season, made her first appearance as 
Horatia, in the Opera of ‘* Gli Orazi, e Curiazi.” She was re- 
ceived with tumultuous applause by those who remembered 
with delight and gratitude her early excellence. She displayed 
throughout this arduous and varied character, the most exquisite 
pathos, and the most impressive energy. Her recitative and air 
towards the close of the first act, when her union with Coriolanus 
is prevented— 

«¢ Lascia, almen ch'io riprenda 

_ Lo Smarrito Vigor,” 
were executed with singular taste and feeling: when, after ex- 
claiming— 
. ‘* Oh mia Curiazo; oh mio sposo diletto,”’ 
she calls on Horatius to deprive her also of existence, the contrast 
between her accents of grief, and her tones of imploring remon- 
strance, at once displayed the refinement of her taste and the ver- 
satility of her powers of expression. 
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Saturday, June 11, was a memorable night in the history of 
this theatre. It had been announced early in the day, that the 
Royal Party intended appearing at the Opera, and public expecta- 
tion was excited to the highest degree. Parties began collecting 
from five o'clock, and the moment the pit doors were opened, the 
whole concourse poured in with a violence which bore down all 
the usual impediments to the regular entry. The barricr in front 
of the pay-box was broken down at once, and the crowd rushed on 
to the pit, overpowering all resistance. This scene, however un- 
usual, might have been, in some degree, anticipated, and stronger 
precautions been provided. Considerable Joss must have resulted. 
Numbers broke into the pit without*being able to deliver their 
tickets: numbers who had regularly paid, among whom were 
many females of distinction, were obliged to return with no slight 
discomfiture of dress. A multitude, let it be composed of what- 
ever rank, has been said to degenerate naturally into a mob ; and 
even in the grace and polish of an opera audience, there occa- 
sionally appeared symptoms which reminded us of the celebrated 
O. P. day. Some gallery wit displayed a large exhibition of talent 
in whistling ; and stifled and struggling cries for ‘‘ more room,” 
occupied, if they did not gratify, the audience, until the rise of 
the curtain. 

The opera of ‘* Aristodemo”’ is founded on one of those fierce 
acts of doubtful morality which sometimes make us at once shrink 
and look with eyes of astonishment at the colossal magnitude of 
the ancient mind. The hero of the piece, to save his country, 
killed his daughter; and, after making an heroic resistance 
against the greatest military power of his age, sunk under internal 
anguish, gave himself up to remorse and agony of heart, went 
raving mad, and was found stabbed on his child's grave. Grassini 
was the heroine. Her dress was superb : a diadem embossed with 
gems—her hair wreathed with a profusion of pearl—her robe pure 
Greek, deeply bordered and starred with gold—her arms naked, 
and circled near the shoulders with broad golden bracelets—rich 
antique sandals—her figure full of grace and majesty: yet even 
this stately being was thrown away upon the spirit of the audience, 
who began and closed the act with incessant clamour. A _ person 
was at length sent forward by the Manager to know its cause. He 
was answered from one of the side galleries, that those who had 
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paid for places, and had not been able to find any, insisted on 
having their money returned. This was received with strong 
hissing and marks of contempt from every other part of the house. 
The Manavcr, however, Wisely to prevent all farther disturbance 
on such a night, complied, as we understand, with the claim, 
and the gallery was thenceforth quict.— 

About ten o'clock, Lord Bathurst, in a court dress, and Lord 
Aberdeen, in regimentals, with the ribbon of the Thistle, ap- 
peared in a box on the right side of the house. ‘This was con- 
sidered as an announcement of the near arrival of their Majesties, 
and the general eye was turned to the opposite side. A little after 
ten, a loud clapping welcomed the Duke of Cambridge, who, 
with the Duke of York, both in field-marshal’s uniform, with the 
ribbons of their orders, entered the Duchess of York’s box. About 
half past ten an Aid-de-camp entcred the state-box, and the house 
rose as by one impulse, to do honour to the entrance of the dis- 
tinguished visitors. -The Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and the Prince Regent, appeared together, and were received with 
a burst of applause. The Sovereigns bowed deeply—the applauses 
were renewed—and God Save the King called for by a thousand 
voices... The company came forward, and it was sung, Grassini 
and Tramezzani sustaining the principal parts. In the chorus the 
Sovereigns joined ; the feeling of the people grew excited as it 
went on; and, before the close, the national anthem resounded 
from the whole of that immense multitude. While the princes 
still stood it was encored, and again closed in universal acclama- 
tion. Much might be forgiven to the warmth of national joy, at 
the glorious termination of their country’s struggles, and even 
something more might be allowed for the pride of a great, people 
at seeing among them the noble, and gallant, and renowned men, 
whose career they had but so lately followed with anxiety, and 
whom they now looked upon crowned with final success, and 
coming to give and receive honour, such as no stranger had ever 
deserved or found in England before. They seemed to be not un- 
conscious of this sentiment, and did all that could be done by re- 
peated bows and plaudits to express their gratification. The state 
box was in the second tier over the Prince's private box ; it was 
large, and showily fitted up with white and crimson satin dra- 


peries fringed with gold. A small box on the right, for the re- 
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ception of the young Prussian Princes, was elegautly decorated 





with blue and silver. The Prince Regent, in a Field Marshal's 






uniform, sat in the centre; the Emperor on his left, which, from 






| the position of the box, commanding the fullest view of the house, 






was the seat of honour ; the King of Prussia on his right. 






ry ™~ . ‘ . . . 
Phe appearance of the Emperor is now familiar to the public, 






but we have seldom seen a countenance in which his known cha- 






racter might be more distinctly traced. A large liberal handsome 






front, a mild eye, features full of collectedness and dignity, a 






» bold and manly person, complete what might be pictured for the 






idea of one of those men without whom, as Lavater says, ‘ the 






world could not go on.” He wore a scarlet uniform with large 
gold epaulets, the ribbon of the Garter, large cocked hat and 
plume, and made constant use of a glass. The King of Prussia’s 







appearance is perfectly military. His countenance not unlike that 






of one who has seen some painful days, strongly marked with 






| 
| 
| -care, but masculine and composed. His complexion peculiarly 
| brown, and unaided by his uniform, which was deep blue, with 
"a close embroidered collar, and covered with orders and the ‘ 
Garter. The Prince Regent looked in high health: he alone wore 7] 
powder, and glittering with the decorations of the several orders, 
attracted a due share of attention. The rest of the box was filled 
with men whose names are now “ familiar in our mouths as 
household words.” General Chernichef, a sinewy figure, broad : 
faced and dark, with a profusion of coal-black hair, stood behind @ 
the Emperor ; Lord Castlereagh, in uniform, and with the garter, 
| conversed continually during the night with the King of Prussia. 
Lord Liverpool, who also wore the garter over his uniform, stood 
with Sir William Congreve, behind the Regent’s chair. In the 
next box the King of Prussia’s nephew and sons, fine looking 
boys, with Sir Charles Stewart ; and, at intervals, General Below, 
and other foreign officers, were seen. The Prince of Orange sat 
with the Duchess of York, in the box beneath. 

Shortly after the entrance of the Prince Regent, the Princess of 
Wales came into the house, magnificently habited in black velvit, 
with a diadem and. plume beaming with diamonds. She was 

‘loudly applauded. The Prince Regent immediately bowed three 
times towards the box wherein her Royal Highness was situated ; 
an immense applause followed these indications of attention, te 
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which her Royal Highness made a suitable return. The Emperor 
Alexander also bowed twice in the same direction, and continued 


to look for some time through his. glass towards the Princess's 
box. 





The Opera still continued, but of course without being thought 
of, It was to receive a further interruption. About eleven, the 
cry of * Blucher! old Blucher!" was heard ; and this brave man 
was seen taking his seat in one of the lower boxes. The plainness 
of his dress, a brown coat, at first obscured him; but he at last 
Was prevailed on to throw open his bosom, and his crowd of orders 
made him fully distinguishable. Physiognomy is still too imper- 
fect a science to justify strong conclusions ; and among that mul- 
titude whose powers have been feebly called on by the smoothness 
of their career, the mind may lie buried in the countenance. But 
among the men whom we were now looking, there had been peril 
and pressure, all that could disturb and develop the lineaments 


_ both of body and mind. Battle and council, and the deep and 


solemn agitation of moments on which the fate of the world 
might depend, stamped their expression; and there was scarcely 
in the whole stately assemblage, one whose history we might not 
have followed in his features. The illustrious visitors seemed to 
admire the Opera; but their attention was oftener and more na- 
turally drawn to the house; which, when it rose at the entrance 
and departure of their Majesties, presented, in its combination of 
youth, beauty, rank, and costliness, a display almost amounting 
to the sublime. A hymn by Pueitto was sung after the Opera. 
Friday, June 17, and Monday, June 20, two Morning Concerts 
were given at this theatre; the tickets being charged a guinea 
each. Three bands were employed, of which the first was led by 
Mr. Salmon; the second, by Spagnoletti; and, the third, by 
Mons. Mori. Among the principal performers were, Grassini, 
Dickons, Vaughan, Braham, Salmon, and Tramezzani. A _ Tri- 
umphal Ode, intituled, ‘‘ Espana y Lusitania Libertados,” was 
succeeded by ‘* The Seasons, or the Blessings of Peace,” a grand 
Carmen Seculare, in English. The whole management, and ge- 
neral effect of the vocal and instrumental departments, did great 


credit to the conductors. The house was splendidly illumi- 
nated. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Riches ; Woodman’s Hut. 
(Whitsun Eve) Oratorio. 
Surrender of Calais ; Lodoiska (Mr. Bannister’s Night.) 
Richard the Third ; Intrigue; Seeing’s Believing. 
Riches ; Woodman’s Hut. 
Othello ; Ibid. 
False Alarms; Auld Robin Gray (a Dance, Ist time) ; Intrigue. 
Othello ; Woodman’s Hut. : 
Sons of Erin; Leander & Leonora; Matrimony (Mr. Johnstone’s N’ht) 
Richard the Third; Farmer. 
Iron Chest ; Leander & Leonora ; Turnpike Gate (Mr. Rae’s Night.) 
No Performance. . 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Richard the Third; Auld Robin Gray; Seeing’s Believing. 
Inkle and Yarico; Beggar on Horseback; Highland Reel (Miss 
Kelly’s Night.) - 
Iron Chest ; Fair Cheating, orthe Wise Ones outwitted * (Mr. Love- 
grove’s Night.) 
16, Othello ; Woodman’s Hut (Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, and 
Suite, present.) 
17, Surrender of Calais ; Leander and Leonora; Ella Rosenberg. 
18, Othello ; Wooman’s Hut. 
20, Richard the Third ; Fair Cheating. 
Revenge ; Seeing’s Believing ; Citizen (Mr. Sowerby’s Night.) 
22, Twelfth Night; Flitch of Bacon (Messrs, Palmer & Bellamy’s Night.) 
—— 23, Othello; Fair Cheating. 
— 24, Riches; Illusion. 
—— 25, Othello; Flitch of Bacon. 
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“May 25, “ Riches,” (altered from Massinger's ‘* City Madam”) 
Luke Mr. Kean. 

*« The City Madam” of Massinger is one of the first productions 
of that celebrated writer, whether we regard its exquisite display 
of human character and manners, or the many examples of 
powerfal thought and poetical fancy by which the dialogue is dis- 
tinguished. Sir James Bland Burgess has corrected the improba- 
bilities of the plot without detracting from its interest, and re- 
pressed the pruriences of the dialogue without attenuating, its 
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spirit. It is impossible that Mr. Kean could have selected any 
character better adapted than that of Luke to the display of his 
peculiar powers. The base servility of a spirit naturally depraved ; 
the low, determined, hypocritical cunning which broods over its 
purpose, with a perseverance exulting in its own consciousness of 
depravity ; his vile and basilisk malignity at the moment when he 
unveils the real atrocity of his character; and the speechless and 
electrifying horror with which he beholds the image of his injured 
benefactor, whom he supposes to be dead; gradually subsiding 
into the expression of crawling and hateful baseness ; were all 
worthy of Mr. Kean’s genius and reputation—a higher eulogy it 
is impossible to bestow. It would be useless to recapitulate his 
delivery of particular passages where all was excellent ; but, if any 
feature of his delineation was more admirable than another, it 
was the art with which he displayed the depravity of his real cha- 
racter to the audience, while all his actions, words, and looks, 
in the presence of his benefactor, were calculated to remove his 
suspicion and conciliate his favour. There was a consciousness of 
expression in his countenance, a shuflling left-handedness of 
movement, and an affectation of speech, sufficient to acquaint the 
audience with all the workings of his mind, without awakening 
the distrust of those whom it was his purpose to deceive. 

The benefit of Mr. Kean was productive beyond all example ; 
but his exertions were not rewarded beyond their merit. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the performance of Lady 
Traffick by Mrs. Edwin. We have seldom witnessed the display of 
her talents to more advantage. Nothing but the careful selection 
of parts is wanting to render her the object of universal attraction. 

May 28, an Oratorio, under the superintendence of Sir George 
Smart. The general arid merited success of Sir George Smart’s 
arrangements, and the excellence of ‘‘ The Mount of Olives,” 
which constituted the prominent entertainment of the evening, is 
too well known to require additional eulogy or minute analysis. 

June 15, the Farce of “‘ Fair Cheating, or The Wise Ones out- 
witted,”” was performed for the first time. Coiner and Discount, 
(Lovegrove and Penley) two old misers, who wish to marry each 
other's daughters, in order to save the fortune of £&.20,000, 
which each is to have, appoint a meeting in the Green Park on 
the subject; but are followed by Crafty, (Miss Kelly), Miss Dis- 
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count’s servant, who overhears their plans. ‘She immediately in- 
forms the young ladies, who agree to appear not averse tu the 
match ; but they will not be married unless the old men run away 
with them in the night. Coiner and Discount, after much grum- 
bling about the expence, &c. determine to give way to the girls 
whims; and they agree to prepare writings :—these they mean to 
exchange just when cach receives his lovely bride. But, unfor- 


tunately for the old men, there are two young ones in the way, 


Beaumont and Manners, (Pyne and Crook), who are ready with 
blank papers, which they exchange for the real oes with the old 
men just as they are popping into the chaises ; and, instead of the 
young ladies, the old men have for their companions, Crafty and 
Frank (Knight); who. by the bye, has the best, and only novel 
character, in the piece. Frank is old Coiner’s man—he is a fellow 
who prides himself greatly on his honesty, and has a string of rela- 
tions, whose sayings he continually quotes. Having lived for some 
time with a music-master, he is full of crotchets and quavers, and 
gives some good hits; one of which had a very good effect: Old 
Discount gives him something wrapt up in a piece of paper, at the 
same time promises to reward him handsomely if he will assist 
him—when he is left alone, he opens the paper, and finds iff it a 
few halfpence; at which he exclaims, ‘‘ Thorough base.’’ The two 
young couple contrive to get married while the old ones are driven 
(as they suppose) to Harrow-on-the-Hill; but, after a long round, 
they are brought to Highbury-Barn, where they discover their re- 
spective companions :—their minds misgive them—they open the 
papers, and accuse each other of having given nothing but blank 
papers, instead of legal writings. Whilst they are venting their 
rage on poor Crafty and Frank, in come the happy couples—an 


| explanation takes place, and the old fellows are reminded of a vow 


they had made, that they would freely forgive any one who would 
impose upon them. Frank and Crafty kneel, when old Coiner cries, 
“* What! more weddings ?”—** Yes!”’ replies Frank, “ since you 
won't have me, Crafty will ; and she promises to use me ad libitum !”’ 

Lovegrove, Penley, Knight, and Pyne, as well as Mrs. Mountain, 
Miss Poole, and Miss Kelly, exerted themselves, and the author is 
not a little indebted to them. A song, called The Maniac, by Mrs. 
_ Mountain, was greatly admired ; also a duet with Mr. Pyne. Miss 
Poole had a pretty ballad, and Knight two very good comic songs. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
1814. 


May 27, Macbeth; Richard Cceur de Lion. 
28, (Whitsun Eve) Oratorio. 


30, Hamlet (Mr. Young) ; Aladdin. 
3 





— 


Mr. Young). Mr. Young’s Night. 

» School for Scandal ; Miller and his Men. 

, Artaxerxes ; Sleep Walker; Sadak and Kalasrade. 

, Love in a Village.............. Ibid. 

4, Stranger; Bombastes Furioso; Richard Corur de Lion, 

G, TE 0006.56 s0 eres wvccsconsees Ibid. 

7, Castle of Andalusia ; Love, Law, and Physie (Mr. Incledon’s Night.) 
@, Love-a-la-Mode ; Catch him who Can; Dead Alive (Mr. Mathew’s Nt.) 
9, No Performance, 


June 





Co Oo = 


10, School for Prejudice ; Songs ; Bee-Hive (Mr. Emery’s Night.) 

11, No Performance. 

13, Grand Alliance * ; Richard Coceur de Lion; Dead Alive; Sadak, &c. 

14, Cabinet; Grand Alliance ; Katharine & Petruchio (Miss Stevens’ Nt.) 

15, Broad but not Long; Who Wants a Guinea ; Catch Him who Can; 
(Mr. and Mrs. Liston’s Night.) 

16, Exile; Grand Alliance; Miller and his Men (Mr. Blanchard’s Nt.) 

17, Hamlet ;.. bid... Sadak, &c. (Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, &c.) 

18, Cabinet... Tbid.. Miller and his Men. 

20, Woodman.. Ibid. . Sadak and Kalasrade (Mr. Taylor’s Night.) 

21, Fontainbleau ; Harlequin and Mother Goose ; Blue Beard (Mr. Far- 
ley’s Night.) 

22, Fontainbleau ; Grand Alliance ; Harlequin and Mother Goose. 

23, Miller and his Men; Mother Goose ; Sadak and Kalasrade. 


oan 


a3 


—— 25, Road to Ruin; Paul and Virginia, 


Thursday, May 26, a new Farce was brought forward, intituled, 
‘© Tricking’s Fair in-Love,”’ the production of a German gentle- 
man, named Langsdorf. 

Julia and Charles (Miss S. Booth and Mr. Jones) are lovers, but 
the want of fortune precludes the parties from becoming man and 
wife. Julia, who had been tricked out of a considerable fortune, 
by a fraudulent will, determines to recover it by stratagem. The 
will in question had put her cousin, the Baroness Bloomfield, (Mrs. 
Davenport), in possession of that fortune which she ought to have 
inherited. Julia makes her approaches to the vain old lady as 
Lieut. Thunderbolt, and completely wins her heart ; but makes it 


» Othello (Desdemona Miss Stevens) ; Richard Coeur de Lion (Richard 


24, Romeo and Juliet ; Rival Soldiers ; Spoil’d Child (Miss Booth’s Nt.) 
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a condition of leading her to the altar, that she shall restore to 
Julia (of whom this fictitious officer speaks as a step-sister) the 


' fortune of which the will has deprived her. After a long struggle 


the Baroness consents to give up the sum demanded. She is much 
distressed, however, by having given a written promise of mar- 
riage, under the penalty of half her fortune, to Count Hottentot, 
(Mr. Liston), a compound of ignorance, folly, and cowardice, 
who is himself paying his addresses to Julia. She pretends to be 
enamoured of his person, excites his avarice by boasting of her 
own pecuniary expectations, and refuses to honour him with her 
hand unless he gives up the promise of marriage from the Baroness 
Bloomfield. * To this he consents, and Julia recovers her fortune, 
by exchanging with the Baroness the promise of marriage to Count 
Hottentot for the will which deprived her of her patrimony. 

The admirable acting of all the performers, and some traces of 
ingenuity in the plot, were rendered utterly unavailing by the com- 


plexity, prolixity, and stupidity of the dialogue. The writer is better 


acquainted with the impertinencies and common-ylace witticisms of 
the English language than with its beauties or felicities, and contrived 
to be so vivaciously stupid and wittily disgusting, that the progress 
of the piece was interrupted by repeated indications of displeasure ; 
and, at the falling of the curtain, was decidedly condemned. 

If any thing could have tended to convince us how much our 
valuable correspondent, Dangle, Jun, has under-rated the talents 
of Miss Booth, in his last month's table, it would have been the 
observation of her extraordinary exertions on this evening. In all 
the great qualities of expression, vis comica, and variety, she dis- 
played a pre-eminence, which many of her contemporaries would 
do well to emulate, but cannot equal. 

The part of Amanthis, in which the acting of Miss Booth is one 
of the most perfect exhibitions we have been so fortunate as to 
witness, was assumed, on this evening, by a young lady of the 
name of Foote. Comparison was unavoidable, and if we say, that, 
in any other character we should have been better pleased to wit- 
ness this young lady’s debut, we neither wish to deny her merit 
nor her attractions. With a lovely countenance, an harmonious 
voice, appropriate action, and distinct and judicious elocution, 
she was so far overcome by the novelty of her situation, or so far 
misconceived the nature of her part, as to excite the spectator’s 
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regret that her other excellencies were not accompanied by a 
greater shure of animation. Amanthis, artless, inexperienced, 
and so unacquainted with man, as to entertain no fear of his pre- 
sence, fecls none of the timidity that accompanies the educated 
novice in the first debué on the stage of the world, against the 
dangers of which she has been warned by example and by precept. 
At any rate, the artless vivacity of innocence, is as necessary to the 
perfect representation of the part, as its timidity; but, of Miss 
Foote’s performance, the latter was the predominant feature. 
Should her future exertions testify that her spirit and energy are 
equal to her task and her beauty, we shall be the first to do justice 
to her excellence, for who can gaze upon a face so lovely, and a 
person so interesting, or listen to a voice so melodious, without 
regarding her progress with ardent and sympathising interest ? 

Saturday, June 13. ‘* The Grand Alliance.” In this wonderful 
performance the male singers are transformed into Marshals of the 
different empires, and the females into Genii. They sing, to well- 
known tunes, eulogistic verses on our noble visitors, and in praise 
of the Prince Regent, which are not much inferior in merit to the 
bellman’s verses, or the Christmas Carols. It is ludicrous and 
humiliating to listen to the exertions of science and talent ex- 
hausted in the delivery of such miserable doggrel. 

(The Haymarket Theatre in our next.) 








PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
1814. THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH, 
May 10, She Stoops to Conquer—Gentle Shepherd. 
11, Chapter of Accidents—Peasant Boy. 
12, Will—Wood Demon. 
13, Young Quaker—Weathercock. 
14, A Cure for the Heart Ache—Lock and Key. 
16, Peasant Boy—Gentle Shepherd—Forty Thieves. 
17, Wonder—Prize, 
18, Provoked Husband—Citizen. 
19, School for Scandal—Devil to Pay. 
21, Jealous Wife—Wedding Day. 
—— 23, Much Ado About Nothing—Blind Boy. 
—— 24, Incounstant—Of Age To-morrow 
—— 25, Deaf and Dumb—Wedding Day. 
—— 26, Inconstant—Personation—Day after the Wedding, 
—— 27, Such Things Are—Jew and the Doctor. 
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This theatre re-opened on the 10th of May for about 3 weeks. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble were announced to perform together for a 
few nights. This was a treat we never had before. They made 
their first appearance on the night of ‘Tuesday the 17th, as Don 
Felix and Donna Violante, in ‘* The Wonder.”’ It was a delightful 
performance ; but I hurry over that, and all their other nights, 
to notice their last appearance and benefit, which took place on 
the 26th. The performances were, ‘‘ The Inconstant,”’ ‘* Person- 
ation,’’ and ‘* The Day after the Wedding.” I confess I was never 
more highly entertained at a theatre than this night. The Incon- 
stant was far better cast than our plays are in general with the 
present Corps Dramatique. Mrs. Kemble as Bisarre was beyond 
all praise; in short, | never saw her to such perfection. In her 
personation of the romping Bisarre, you absolutely forgot Mrs. 
K.'s over-grown size, and beheld more real humour than Farquhar 
himself could almost have conceived of this his sportive hoyden. 
Jones supported her extremely wellas Duretete: the mad-cap scenes 
between him and Bisarre were admirably performed. W. Murray 
was quite in his element as the menial coxcomb Petit, and acquit- 
ted himself with his usual ability. I was highly pleased to observe 
Russel’s excellent performance of Old Mirabel: for some time this 
able comedian has apparently been very careless about, and inat- 
tentive to, his performances ; and, as a consequence, has been 
rather sinking than rising in the public favour. It is with much 
regret that I notice this, for 1 am certain, that if Mr. R. pays due 
attention to his characters, they would be most ably personated. 
The Day after the Wedding was performed most admirably: of 
~ Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, as Freelove and Iady Eliza, I can only re- 
_ peat, that they were beyond all praise ; their quarrels were master- 
piece representations. They thus took their leave of us to much 
advantage, and the theatre closed the night following; the per- 
formances were for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Eyre. Mr. Moore, 
one of our best performers (if he was brought out in proper cha- 
racters) is playing at Brighton, but returns here next season. We 
expect to re-open with a much better company, to whose merits | 

shall then pay due attention. J. A. 


THE END OF VOL, IV. 








Hildyard, Printer, 65, Fetter Lane, 
Holburn. 
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